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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


VotumME XI NOVEMBER I9I§ 


Gvitorial 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL 


[We gladly give editorial space for this timely utterance from the Pacific 
Coast. Professor Nutting, of the University of California, is already known 
as a contributor to the Journal, and one who has been active in the interest 
of the classics on the Coast.] 


It would be difficult to appraise the injury done to the cause of 
sound education by the fact that abstract theory counts for so 
much, and concrete experience for so little, in the regulation of 
the school curriculum. When the experimental psychologists 
announced the “‘discovery that formal discipline is not a factor of 
value in education,’ the new doctrine was hailed with acclaim on 
all sides. Even teachers of the classics felt constrained to yield 
assent. For had not the “‘expert’’ spoken ? 

The fact that this theory is flatly contravened by the facts of 
everyday observation and experience seems to have interfered 
little with its vogue. It did its baleful work in weakening the 
backbone of the school system; and now, on the basis of additional 
experiment, the psychologists are obliged to admit that the facts 
do not at all substantiate their earlier ‘‘ discovery.” 

The movement in favor of vocational training in the schools 
threatened at first to take the form of another unreasoning stam- 
pede. But already there are signs of returning sanity. Three 
facts in particular are coming to be rather generally recognized: 
(1) vocational training of the right kind should find a place in 
many schools; (2) it will be a fatal mistake if vocational studies 
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are allowed to crowd cultural subjects from the curriculum; (3) 
much vocational training (as now conducted) is a practical failure. 

Few would challenge the first of these propositions, and it is 
only necessary to talk with principals and school superintendents 
to be convinced of the truth of the third. The failure of vocational 
training—where it is a failure—is due to various causes. In some 
cases the course of instruction is not adequate and practical—it 
does not really prepare the student for participation in the world’s 
industrial life. Again, the student may be too immature to profit 
fully by the course. Time that could better be spent on general 
education he wastes on work that he could master more quickly 
and more surely if the study were postponed to a period of greater 
maturity. 

This last point is of special importance, in view of the fact that 
a somewhat general movement is now on foot to carry back the 
beginnings of “high-school” work to the seventh grade (six-six 
and six-three-three plans). For taking up the study of a foreign 
language, a child is at his best in the seventh grade; and if it be 
true that he is not mature enough at that time for really effective 
vocational training, the claims of certain cultural subjects at that 
point are obvious. 

It is, however, the second of the three propositions laid down 
above that is of most vital importance to the teacher of the classics. 
We must admit that in many schools a place should be found for 
vocational training; but, in season and out of season, it will be 
necessary to press home the even more important truth that room 
must be made in the curriculum for vocational training as an 
addition—such courses must not be allowed to displace cultural 
subjects from the school program. There are already very hopeful 
signs that the justice of this contention is being recognized in very 
diverse quarters. In the San Francisco Chronicle for August 21, 
touching on the discussions at the late meeting of the National 
Education Association, a contributor, who speaks from the point 
of view of an industrial worker, indulges in some reflections that 
are worth quoting here. After some pointed and sarcastic remarks 
on the theorists who propose to solve industrial problems out of 
hand, though they themselves have never “‘done a real day’s 
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labor for a real day’s pay in their philanthropically emotional lives,” 
this writer proceeds: 


Running side by side with the agitators’ fears for the workers who are sub- 
jected to such monotonous labor is the agitation for vocational training in the 
schools that will, as early as possible, develop mechanical skill in the children 
who must become workers in the industrial world. ‘Why teach ’em flubdub 
and fallals,” they demand, “when efficiency is what they require?”’ And they 
want the vocational substituted for the academic training, as a matter of 
economy. 

Upon this point Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has spoken at the National Edu- 
cation Association convention a warning—or a plea—that might well be given a 
little serious consideration. She is opposed to the introduction of vocational 
training as a substitute for the cultural—not to vocational training in itself, 
remember. She is not in favor of turning out human beings from the public 
schools that are merely mechanically efficient—that are trained only to be 
workers. She holds that the public schools should prepare them for the living 
of a broader, fuller life than the life of the workshop, and that they should give 
them that preparation because they must become workers in the workshop. 

It may be that Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is right. At any rate it would do 
no harm to think over the relation of education to the industrial situation from 
Mrs. Young’s point of view. .... Any of us who know what it is to work 
(to hold down a job), . . . . know also that it isn’t what we do during our 
working hours that matters so much as what we do outside of our working 
hours. The working day is only part of a day, and there are opportunities 
and possibilities for study, for acquiring knowledge, for cultivating talents, for 
learning how to play, . . . . if the worker has a mind for them, and the will 
to avail himself of them. ... . The whole interesting world of fact and specu- 
lation, of beauty and art, is open to the worker at any occupation if he have 
the impulse to invade it—and the key to it. 

It is the key to it that Mrs. Young is contending for. If you do not open 
the door to the public school child who must enter the industrial world and 
become a worker at the monotonous work our progress imposes, how is he 
going to know what lies within his reach? How is he going to escape the 
stunting and atrophying and brutalizing; how become immune to the coarse 
and debasing temptations that assail the ignorant ? 

It would seem—inasmuch as the industrial world offers what it does—that 
the child especially needs whatever the public school can give it that will 
teach it how to study and how to play; and how to make the best of mind and 
body—and thus to make the best of life. 


If the leaders in school education are fully alive to the absolute 
need of conserving the cultural elements of the high-school curricu- 
lum, and if the man in the shop and factory feels the desirability 
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of having his children trained for something more than mere 
manual efficiency, it only remains for us to insist that this program 
be carried out. At this point continual watchfulness will be 
required; for it sometimes happens that cultural elements are 
eliminated from the high-school curriculum in a very insidious 
way, and without any real intent on the part of those who control 
the school program. 

For example, finding that it is difficult to supply teachers for 
all the subjects in the curriculum, a school board may feel it neces- 
sary to resort to “‘efficiency”’ measures, and a rule is adopted to the 
effect that “no class will be organized in a subject which is elected 
by less than twenty students.”” This rule may have a semblance 
of justice in that it provides for such instruction as the majority of 
the pupils elect; but it works a gross injustice in that it puts the 
shaping of the course of study into the hands of irresponsible 
children; and, if it is ruthlessly administered, it is altogether 
likely to eliminate from the curriculum those fundamental cultural 
subjects which ought at all cost to be retained. 

In a strong high school known to the writer, it is reported that 
the Cicero class was eliminated by such a rule as this, and that the 
subject of physics barely escaped the same fate. When such rules 
are proposed, teachers of classics will do well to see to it that those 
who propose them are fully informed as to the probable effect of 
their enforcement. It is an interesting commentary on this whole 
matter that the latest report from the school referred to above is to 
the effect that, disappointed in the output of students with no 
particular training, the faculty has definitely adopted the policy 
of turning as many students as possible into the Latin courses. 





ANOTHER FORWARD STEP 


The history of the Classical Journal shows a steady growth in 
volume of material, if not always from year to year, at least from 
period to period. Its first volume (1905-6) contained seven 


numbers (December—June) aggregating 252 pages. The second, 
third, fourth, and fifth volumes contained eight numbers each 


(November—June), ranging from 44 to 48 pages per number. In 
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1910, and thereafter for three volumes, the Journal appeared in 
nine numbers per volume, but without any increase in the total 
number of pages. In the ninth and tenth volumes (1913-15), 
however, the Journal furnished 48 full pages to each of the nine 
numbers. 

And now with the beginning of the eleventh volume, as readers 
of our October issue will have noticed, a still larger increase in 
the size of the Journal has been made, that is, from 48 to 64 pages 
per number. This increase has been made possible by the change 
in the policy of the Association adopted at Nashville last April, 
whereby the entire membership fee (aside from that portion 
devoted to the running expenses of the Association) is turned into 
the journal of the Association. 

Obviously the first effect of this substantial enlargement will be 
that we can publish more articles; a second effect is that articles 
hitherto too long for a single issue can now be printed complete in 
one number. A third and very significant effect will be that since 
all of our readers no longer receive Classical Philology merely by 
virtue of their membership in the Association, Classical Journal 
will feel obligated now and again to publish an article of a more 
technical nature than it has hitherto deemed it desirable to accept. 

In addition to a larger number of contributed articles, we hope 
that the other departments of the Journal—“ Notes,” “Current 
Events” and “Book Reviews”—will grow in proportion to our 


increase of space. 




















THE ANCIENT APPRECIATION OF MOUNTAIN 
SCENERY 





By WALTER WoopBuRN HyDE 
University of Pennsylvania 





The question of the Greco-Roman appreciation of nature has 
been the subject of discussion ever since Alexander von Humboldt 
laid the foundation for its study in his Kosmos.‘ Because so few 
notices of scenery are to be found in the extant literatures, it has 
been assumed pretty generally that the Greeks and Romans felt 
little attraction for the beauties of rugged nature. On the con- 
trary, it has been argued that the appreciation of the majesty of 
the mountains and the grandeur of the sea is wholly of modern 
origin, a development of northern romanticism. Thus a funda- 
mental difference has been assumed to exist between the ancient 
and modern attitude toward nature. It will be interesting to 
consider this thesis so far as it is concerned with mountain scenery. 

Some writers have denied to the Greeks of the classical age any 
appreciation of scenery. Thus Tozer has said of the post-Homeric 
period that ‘‘the engrossing character of city life, the fullness of 
enjoyment furnished by literature and the games, and the way in 
which man was regarded as the centre of all things, left no room for 
the admiration of scenery.” Others have limited this admiration 
to the gentler delights of rural and sylvan scenes. Thus Ruskin, 
to whom we are indebted more than to any other for the current 
views about Greek landscape, has said: ‘They [the Greeks] 
shrank with dread or hatred from all the ruggedness of lower 
nature—from the wrinkled forest bank and the jagged hill-crest, 
and irregular, inorganic storm of sky; looking to these for the most 
part as adverse powers, and taking pleasure only in such portions 

* Book II, pp. 372 f. (English rendering by Otté); the first two volumes of Kosmos 
were published in 1845-47; Otté’s translation appeared in 1849-68; the second edition 
in 1880-83. 

2 Lectures on the Geography of Greece, p. 173. 
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of the lower world as were at once conducive to the rest and health 
of the human frame, and in harmony with the laws of its gentler 
beauty.”* Of Homer’s attitude toward landscape he also wrote: 
“As far as I recollect, without a single exception, every Homeric 
landscape intended to be beautiful is composed of a fountain, a 
meadow, and a shady grove.’” ‘This sentiment is in harmony with 
that of Schiller who maintained that Homer took no more delight 
in describing nature than armor. And yet both the J/iad and the 
Odyssey contain many passages in which the varied charms of 
nature are characterized with fine poetic feeling. Mountain, sea, 
forest, and sky furnish subjects for beautiful similes in the Iliad, 
while in the Odyssey, with its tamer interests, one has only to recall 
such striking descriptive touches as that of Calypso’s cave,’ or the 
splendid description of the rocky coast of Scheria.4 And in many 
of the later Homeric hymns there are beautiful descriptions of sea 
and land; not only of shadowy glens and flowery meads, but of 
mountain steeps and glades. Who has better caught the delight of 
the distant hills than the author of the hymn to Pan? The blithe- 
some god is “lord of every crest and mountain peak and rocky 
path”; with his companion nymphs he “ever ranges over the 
high white hills,’ and, ‘‘faring through the lofty crags, he climbs 
the highest peaks whence the flocks are seen below.’’s 

No one can deny that the major interest of the Greek was 
his fellow-man. The whole idea of the independent city-state 
made the city and not the country the stage of this interest. 
Socrates might be cited as an extreme example of the Greek 
ideal, for no one was more completely absorbed in the inter- 
ests of human life and its perplexities. So he could answer the 
reproach of his friend Phaedrus that he never left the city, by saying 
that he was fond of knowledge and could learn nothing from the 
trees and the country, but only from the people in the city. In 
consequence of this predominant human interest, we find that the 
descriptions of scenery in Greek literature always play a subordinate 


* Modern Painters, Book III, chap. xiii, sec. 15. 

2 Tbid., sec. 16. 3 v. 63 f. 4v. 400 f. 

5 From Lang’s Translation of Hymn XIX, 6 f. (Baumeister); cf. also the Hymn 
to the Delian Apollo, I, 22-24. 

6 Plato Phaedrus 230 C-D; cf. Crito 53 A. 
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and incidental rdle. They never become the center of interest but 
are constantly treated as the “background of human life—the 
scenery to the play.”* Such descriptions, found generally in the 
choral odes of the drama, almost always praise the delights of the 
more peaceful scenes of nature. A typical example is the description 
of the hill of Colonus sung by the chorus in the Oedipus Coloneus, 
the passage in which the blind old king approaches his final resting 
place: “Gleaming Colonus rock, where the thrilling nightingale 
most loves to sing under the green coverts, remaining constant 
in the dark brown ivy and the inviolable foliage of the god; the 
wood with its thousand fruits and leaves, sun-proof, untouchable of 
any gale.’” 

Thus it must be conceded that it was the more harmonious 
aspects of nature which made the greatest appeal to the Greeks. 
The love of the elemental, the unhumanized in nature, the wild 
and savage, was, as we shall see, only embryonic with them. Admi- 
ration for the grand and sublime, as we feel it in our sentiment for 
mountain scenery, the beauty of sterile cliffs and rugged crags 
and wastes of snow, hardly existed then. When one remembers 
the physical contour of Greece, how the whole country is a network 
of mountains and hills, it does seem strange that these features 
received so little attention from Greek poets. There is but one 
great description of mountain scenery in classical Greek poetry, 
and that gives us the idea that the mountains were looked upon with 
aversion as barren and repulsive wastes. In the Prometheus 
Aeschylus transports us to “earth’s limit,” to the “sky-piercing 
rocks” and the “‘star-neighbored peaks” in the neighborhood of 
the Caucasus.‘ He depends for his effect less on stage scenery and 
the ‘‘thunder-mill” than on the force of the language in which he 
describes the rock world. The play closes amid the convulsion of 
earthquake and storm, a description almost as vivid as the flashes 


t Palgrave, Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson; cf. also Dickinson, 
Greek View of Life, p. 193. 

2670f. (Jebb); other examples are Euripides’ Bacchae 1051 f.; Aristophanes’ 
Nubes 275 f., etc. 

3 For passages see von Humboldt, o#. cit., and the essay on The Mountains in Greek 
Poetry, by Norman Young. 

4 Cf. lines 19-20, 719-23; final scene, 1080 f. 
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of lightning—one of the grandest in the whole range of literature. 
But we must remember that it was the poet’s dramatic purpose to 
make the scene of Prometheus’ punishment as terrible as possible 
and so to transport his audience 

Far o’er Scythia’s pathless plains 

Ne’er by foot of mortal trod. 

But because there is so little appreciation of the ruggedness of 
lower nature reflected in Greek literature, we must not go to the 
other extreme and assume that the Greeks were indifferent to it. 
It would have been strange, indeed, if the many-sided imaginative 
Greeks, who “possessed the keenest intellect and the finest sense 
of beauty of any that the world has seen,’* had not appreciated 
their wonderful scenery in all its varying phases. For it is doubt- 
ful if any land exists where the visual stimuli to the imagination 
are greater than in Greece: ‘‘Scenery so richly diversified, a land 
beyond all others various in features and elements, mountains with 
their bases plunged into the sea, valleys intersected by great rivers, 
rich plains and meadows inlaid between the hill ranges, deeply 
indented shores, promontories wood-clad or temple-crowned looking 
out over the many-islanded Aegean: around it on every side seas 
so beautiful, above it such a canopy of sky, changing through every 
hour and every season, and calling forth from sea and land every 
color which sunlight and gloom can elicit.”* Amid such surround- 
ings, a far less gifted people could not have failed to develop a love 
and sympathy for it all. That the Greeks did have such feelings for 
their scenery is evidenced by the wealth of legend which haunted 
every corner of their country; and the picturesque location of 
many a temple on sea-cliff, mountain side, and in romantic wood- 
land makes it impossible not to believe that they were possessed 
of a well-developed sense of natural beauty, even if definite proofs 
of such a feeling are lacking in their literature,3 and if the feeling 
was vastly more limited in its scope with them than with us. Just 


* Tozer, op. cit, p. 174. 

2 From Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, p. 142; cf. a similar appreciation 
by A. Philippson, ‘‘Griechenland und seine Stellung im Orient,” Geogr. Zischr., III 
(1897), Heft 4. 

3 In this connection cf. Professor Gildersleeve, Amer. Jour. Phil. IV, (1913) under 
“Brief Mention.” 
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how great this appreciation was, we cannot tell, but we are safe 
in saying with Shairp that “there is hardly a tone of sentiment 
which nature in modern times has evoked, of which some faint 
prelude at least might not be found among them.” 

It is probably true that in the earliest times the Greeks viewed 
their mountains with feelings only of aversion and awe, as barren 
tracts haunted by evil spirits and so to be crossed only under direst 
necessity. Such wastes would naturally be looked upon as fit places 
for the erection of altars to appease the angry powers of nature. 
It is quite possible that this was the origin of the custom, continued 
all through Greek history, of erecting altars and temples on the 
tops of mountains to Zeus and other gods.‘ Some have seen a 
justification of this explanation in the names of certain of the Greek 
hills which seem to have preserved the memory of the time when 
they were viewed with awe and even terror. Thus Maenalus, 
the Arcadian mountain haunt of Pan, simply means the “wild”’ or 
“‘tempestuous’’; Ceraunia is the “‘thunder”’ range; Tymphrestus 
is the “whirlwind’’; Ptoon is the “‘terrifying”’ hill, while Phrikion, 
a little-known eminence near Thermopylae, exactly answers to the 
Swiss “Schreckhorn.’”* But we must be on our guard in laying 
too much stress on these etymologies, for there are many others 
which show that the early Greeks quite as often let their lighter 
humor play in naming their hills after the fancied likeness to birds 
or well-known animals and objects. Thus, to mention only a few, 
we have Geranea the “‘crane,’’ Corax the “‘raven,”’ Corydallos the 
“lark,” and Coccygium the “‘cuckoo”’; we also have Aegaleos the 
“goat,” Lycaeus the ‘ wolf,’’ Oneion the “ass,” and Arachnaeus the 
“spider’s web,” while Cithaeron is the “guitar” and Harma (in the 

t Thus an altar and temple were dedicated to Zeus on Gargaros, the top of Ida 
(Il. xxii. 171; cf. viii. 48); a temple was dedicated to the same god on Atabyrium 
(Tabor) on Rhodes (Pindar Ol. od. vii. 159-61) of which the ruins have been found. 
Other altars of Zeus stood on Athos (Aeschylus Agam. 285; cf. Mela ii, 2. 31), on 
Oeta (Sophocles Trach. 1191-92) and Parnes (Paus. i. 32. 2); Zeus and Hera had 
altars on Arachnaeus (Paus. ii. 25. 10); Artemis had a sanctuary on Artemisium (ibid. 
ii. 25. 3), Helios on Taletum, a peak of Taygetus (ibid. iii. 20. 4),and Apollo on Olympus 
(Plutarch Aem. Paul. 15), etc. The custom has never died out, for the Greeks of 


today have dedicated most of their peaks to the prophet Elijah (Hagios Elias, not to 
be confounded with the old sun-god Helios), and cairns of stones or chapels are to be 


found on most of them. 
* Cf. Tozer, op. cit., p. 50, for such etymologies. 
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range of Parnes) the ‘“‘chariot.’’ In any case, if this was the first 
attitude of the Greeks toward their hills, constant familiarity with 
them in course of time made them forget their earlier dread. For 
from the time of Homer down we have evidence that they were put 
to very practical uses, such as watchtowers and telegraph stations 
in the history of warfare.‘ By the end of the fourth century B.c., 
the mountains had aroused the scientific interest of the Greeks, for 
beginning with Dicaearchus, the pupil of Aristotle, we find that 
many attempts were made to calculate their heights.? Still later 
we read of mountain ascents being made for scientific purposes, 
and lastly even for the pleasure of obtaining a wide panoramic 


view.4 


* The evidence has been collected by Professor A. C. Merriam, “‘Telegraphing 
among the Ancients” (Papers of the Amer. Arch. Inst., III [1890], 1-32); cf. H. F. 
Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, pp. 328 f., and Hyde, “The Mountains of Greece,” 
Bull. Phila. Geog. Soc. XIII (1915), No. 2, pp. 13 f.; No. 3, pp. 20 f. 

2 Dicaearchus wrote a book, accompanied by maps, on the topography of Greece, 
which is known to us only through notices in later writers; Pliny (H.N. ii. 162) records 
that he computed the height of Pelion as 1,250 paces, or 6,250 feet, whereas the real 
height is 5,310 feet; Geminus (Elem. Astron. xvii. 5) says he computed the height of 
Cyllene as under 15 stades, or 9,000 feet, though the actual height is 7,789 feet; the 
same author (ibid.) records that Dicaearchus calculated Atabyrium on Rhodes as a 
little under 10 stades, or 6,000 feet, though this mountain is actually but 4,070 feet. 
Apollodorus (Steph. Byz. s.0. Kv\Ahrn) reckoned Cyllene as 80 feet less than 9 stades, 
or 5,320 feet; Strabo (viii. 8. 1) says some writers calculated it at 20 stades, or 12,000 
feet, and others at 15 stades, or 9,000 feet; Xenagoras (quoted by Plutarch Aem. 
Paul. 15) reckoned the distance to Apollo’s shrine at the top of Olympus as ro stades, 
or 6,000 feet, whereas this mountain is 9,754 feet high. Strabo (viii, 6, 21) made the 
most careful computation of all, in giving 12 stades, or 2,100 feet, as the height of the 
Acro-Corinth, which is only 213 feet in excess of the real height; cf. Tozer, op. cit. 
Pp. 335-37; and Hyde, op. cit., No. 3, pp. 24 f. 

3 The best example is Strabo’s account of the ascent of Aetna (vi. 2. 8). 

4E.g., Strabo’s account of Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia, which he says was 
ascended sometimes for the view (xii. 2. 7). The exedra on Mount Tmolus, mentioned 
by Strabo (xiii. 4. 5) and the belvedere (Evépas) on Taygetus, mentioned by Pausanias 
(iii, 20. 4; cf. Stasinus Cypria v. 117-18), were probably used for pleasure as much as 
for military purposes. Strabo (viii. 6. 21) mentions ascending Acro-Corinth and 
describes the view from the top; Livy (xl. 21-22) describes the ascent of the Haemus 
(Balkans) by Philip V of Macedon, partly for reconnoitering and partly for the view; 
he says it was commonly believed that from the top both the Euxine and Adriatic 
seas were visible, as also the Danube and the Alps. Strabo (vii. 5. 1) quotes Polybius 
as stating that the Euxine and Adriatic could be seen from the top of Haemus, though 
he considers this impossible. Diodorus (xvii. 7. 5-7) describes the effect of sunrise 
from the top of Ida. On this subject cf. Tozer, op. cit, pp. 322-23. 
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There is evidence, then, that the Greeks came to look upon their 
mountains with feelings of companionship and sympathy, although 
these emotions were not set forth poetically in Wordsworthian 
detail. In the words of Gilbert Murray: ‘‘It is true that there is 
little description of scenery in the literature of the ancient Greeks. 
They did not describe forests and mountains; they worshipped 
them and built temples in them. Their love for nature was that 
of the mountaineer and seaman, who does not talk much about 
sea or mountain, but sickens and pines if he is taken away from 
them. And even the literature, if free from actual descriptions 
of scenery, is full of flowers and garlands, and shot through by the 
light of the stars and moon—things that we have superseded and 
seldom see, but that were familiar if half-divine companions to 
every Greek.’* The reason for the absence of such descriptions, 
hinted at in the foregoing quotation, lay deep in the very nature 
of the Greek, in the psychology of his race. Zimmern? has shown 
that landscape poetry, like landscape painting, can come into 
existence only when a people is able to see itself objectively in its 
surroundings and no longer feel itself part and parcel of them. 
Though they had long speculated upon the inner nature of man, the 
Greeks, at least to the close of the fifth century B.c., had not fully 
entered upon the stage of self-consciousness in their attitude toward 
their natural environment. Hard it is for us moderns, sophisticated 
by the experience of all the centuries that lie between us and them 
and forever denied the simplicity and freshness of view of 
that wonderful race, to understand this fundamental difference of 
attitude. For our view of nature is relatively objective, while 
theirs was subjective. As Zimmern says: “Like all simple folk, 
they take a knowledge of their scenery and surroundings for 
granted in all who listen to them. The Mediterranean landscape, 

tFrom the introduction to Greek and English Tragedy: A Contrast. Ruskin 
expresses himself in a similar fashion: “The Greeks lived in the midst of the most 
beautiful nature, and were as familiar with blue sea, clear air, and sweet outlines of 
mountain, as we are with brick walls, black smoke, and level fields. This perfect 
familiarity rendered all such scenes of natural beauty unexciting, if not indifferent to 
them, by lulling and overwearying the imagination as far as it was concerned with 
such things” (op. cit., chap. xiii, sec. 14). 

2 The Greek Commonwealth (1911). 
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like the institution of the City-State, forms a permanent background 
to Greek life and thought. Its influence is omnipresent, but it is 
seldom expressed.” 

So one must enter deeply into the life and spirit of the ancient 
Greeks before he can realize this basic difference. Even the 
northern poets who have sung of the south have done so for the 
most part as visitors, to whom the real spirit of the country, though 
arousing their appreciation, has remained largely exotic and has 
not entered deeply into their natures.2/ Where men of imagination 
have failed, men of more ordinary mold are doomed to misunder- 
stand. It needs more than one fleeting visit to the city of the 
violet crown to understand why Pericles said the Athenians, on 
beholding the power of their city day by day, grew enamored of it. 
As Zimmern says, one should stand on Taygetus at night before he 
can fully grasp the meaning of Alcman’s song: 


The mountain summits sleep: glens, cliffs and caves 

Are silent—all the black earth’s reptile brood— 

The bees—the wild beasts of the mountain wood: 

In depths beneath the dark red ocean’s waves 

Its monsters rest, whilst wrapped in bower and spray, 
Each bird is hush’d that stretch’d its pinions to the day. 


It is only late in their history, when the Greeks had begun to 
pass this simple subjective period, that we find them describing 
their mountains, calculating their heights, and ascending them for 
scientific purposes. Later still we hear of ascents for other reasons, 
for pleasure and even for adventure—which is surely the prelude 
to the modern romantic interest in mountains and mountain 


conquest. 


t Op. cit., p. 16. 

* The writer just mentioned shows (pp. 14-15) how the gulf between north 
and south cannot be bridged even by a lifetime. Often a northern invader into 
Greece would finally return home because of home-sickness. Many a Frankish 
baron of mediaeval Greece would abandon his domain and go home to die by the 
Rhine or Loire. Thus Otho de la Roche, the first feudal lord of Attica and Boeotia; 
who “had the Acropolis for his castle and the Parthenon for his minster,” left all in 
his old age and returned with his son to Burgundy to die. Cf. also Miller, The Latins 
in the Levant, pp. 68, 74, and 91-92. 

3 Frag. 60 (Campbell). 
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With the less imaginative Romans the case was different. For 
with the exception of a very few of their finer spirits, they seem to 
have continued throughout their history insensible to the attraction 
of mountain scenery. When we consider the place which the Alps 
and Apennines take in the landscape of Italy, it is strange that so 
little notice of them appears in the Latin poets. Though familiar 
with many of the Alpine passes‘ long before the Christian era, the 
Romans never overcame their early feelings of fear and repulsion. 
They always regarded the mountains as inconvenient obstacles to 
commerce and conquest. Wherever they are mentioned, they are 
invariably accompanied by such disparaging epithets as “‘inhos- 
pitable,” “remote,” ‘“‘cold,” ‘frightful,’ “horrid,” ‘bristling,’ 


* Polybius (apud Strab. iv. 6. 12), of the second century B.c., mentions four Alpine 
passes, the Ligurian coast route (Riviera), the roads through the Taurini (Mont 
Genévre), the Salassi (Little St. Bernard), and the Rhaeti. Strabo (iv. 6.6) devotes 
an entire chapter to the Alps, giving an account of the roads constructed by Augustus, 
the tribes inhabiting the Alpine regions, and discussing the dangers in crossing them 
from robbers, avalanches, etc. From him and other sources it seems certain that the 
following passes were known to the Romans: (1) Ligurian coast road, known as early 
as the second century B.c. (cf. Polybius Joc. cit. and Val. Max. i. 6. 7); Augustus in 
12 B.c. built the Via Iulia Augusta over it (CIL, XII, 5454-55). (2) Mont Genévre 
(Alpis Cottia) over which Polybius says Hannibal crossed (see discussion in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, I, 1605-6). It was known certainly as early as 100 B.C. 
(cf. Strabo iv. 1. 3. in connection with Pliny H.N. ii. 244); in 75 B.c. Pompey opened 
this route and in 58 B.c. Caesar crossed it, the “‘ proximum iter in ulteriorem Galliam’”’; 
Cottius completed the road in 3 B.c. (Amm. xv. 10.2). (3) Little St. Bernard (Alpis 
Graia), one of the earliest known routes. It was the chief road into Gallia Comata 
until Pompey opened the route over Mont Genévre; D. Brutus crossed it in 43 B.c. 
(Cic. Fam. x. 23 and xi. 23); Strabo (iv. 6. 7) says it was made serviceable for carriages 
under Augustus. Remains of buildings (including a temple to [?] Jupiter) have been 
found near the top (Notizie degli Scavi, 1883, p. 7; 1884, p. 46; and cf. C. Promis, 
Antichita di Aosta, 1862, pp. 115 f). (4) Great St. Bernard (Alpis Poenina or Mons 
Jovis), a very old route in Strabo’s day, though not suited for carriages (iv. 6. 7). In 
57 B.c. Caesar sent his legate Galba to open the route and free it from the extortions 
of merchants (Bell. Gail. iii. 1-6). Remains of the old road, cut in the rock, are visible, 
near the top, as also remnants of the temple of Jupiter Poeninus (earlier than the time 
of Tiberius) which were excavated in 1890-93 (Notizie degli Scavi, and C. Promis, op. 
cit). It was first reported that Gallic coins and objects of the Iron age (fourth and 
fifth centuries B.c.) had been found (Notizie degli Scavi, 1891, p. 81) but later denied 
(ibid., 1894, p. 44). (5) Spliigen (Cuneus Aureus); (6) Julier; Roman coins and two 
round milestones of slate, dating from the time of Augustus, were found in this pass; 
Augustus constructed a military road from Chiavenna to Coire over the Maloja and 
Julier routes. (7) Reschenscheideck (Via Claudia Augusta) was known from 46-47 
a.v. (CIL, V,938). (8) Brenner, the lowest Alpine pass (4,495 feet), over which the 
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“shaggy.’”* The Roman dread is also evidenced by the many 
offerings made to local deities which have been found in the Alpine 
passes. For not only were armies constantly crossing from Italy 
into Gaul, Helvetia, Rhaetia, and the eastern regions of Europe, 
but great numbers of traders. Pious travellers would leave votive 
tablets inscribed with their names to propitiate the local deities or 
to commemorate a safe crossing. Doubtless a great deal of 
the general dread of such routes can be ascribed to the physical 
difficulties of travel—to the presence of brigandage and wild beasts 
in the Alpine fastnesses and also to the inability of the Romans to 
withstand the cold of high altitudes. 


successive Teutonic invasions into Italy passed. Etruscan objects prove its antiquity, 
though the first inscription which mentions it dates from 195 A.p (CIL, III, 5980); 
the carriage road was built in 1772. (9) Radstaidter Tauern (and Katschberg), (via 
the Plicken, Monte Croce); Roman inscribed milestones have been found here 
(CIL, 5713-27). (10) Rottenmannen Tauern (via the Pontebba), the route into 
Noricum. (11) Birnbaumer Wald (A/pis Iulia or Ocra), known from republican days, 
from the founding of Aquileia in 181 B.c. (cf. Livy xxxix. 22, etc.). 

Several other routes have been assumed but cannot be proved; thus the Simplon, 
because of an inscription found below Domo d’Ossola (C7 L, V, 6649); the pass is first 
mentioned in 1235; the St. Gothard, because of inscriptions Quinto, Decimo found 
near Airolo; it is first mentioned, though without a name, in 1236; the mule path in 
1293 and the hospice in 1331; from the latter date to the nineteenth century it was the 
most frequented pass in the Central Alps; the Septimer, which shows traces of pave- 
ment from the fourteenth century only; the Lukmanier, first mentioned in 965; the 
Bernardino (an offshoot of the Spliigen) in 941; the Mont Cenis in 756. That the 
Romans even crossed glacier passes is shown by the fact that Roman coins have been 
found on top of the Theodule above Zermatt. 

On the subject of Alpine passes see F. von Duhn, “‘Die Benutzung der Alpen- 
strassen im Altertum”; N. Heidelberger Jahrb., II (1892), 55-92; Dubi, “Die Rémer- 
strassen in den Alpen,” Jahrb. Schweiz. Alp. Clubs, XIX, 381-416; XX, 344-63, 
XXI, 323-41. For a convenient summary, see Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., I, 1604-10 
(the basis of this note). 

t E.g., montibus aviis (Hor. Od. i. 23.2); montes inaccessi (Pliny H.N. vi. 28. 32); 
lapidosi (Ov. Met. i. 44); capita aspera (Vergil Aen. vi. 360); Alpes gelidae (Lucretius 
1-183; cf. Hor. Od. i. 21. 6); celsus Appeninus (Hor. Epod. xvi. 29; nivalis (Hor. Od. 
iii. 23. 9; cf. Carmen Saecul, 69); saevae Alpes (Juvenal x, 166). 

? Many such tablets of bronze have been found at the top of the Great St. Bernard 
and are now in the museum in the hospice there; the oldest datable one is from the age 
of Tiberius (Notizie degli Scavi, passim, and especially for 1890, p. 294). A tablet 
discovered in the Little St. Bernard, and now in the British Museum, reads “‘ Poenino 
Sacrum P. Blattius Creticus,” thus being devoted to Jupiter Poeninus, the local deity 
of the Pennine chain. 

3 In this connection see the charming essay of Lowell On a Good Word for Winter. 
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Furthermore, a Latin writer rarely mentions individual peaks— 
another indication of the Roman lack of interest. Perhaps no 
word in the language was more elastic in its meaning than mons; 
for it was applied to designate any eminence from the débris piled 
up by a river flood and the trivial height of Mons Sacer to the 
Apennines and the chains of the Alps.t_ When the word was used in 
the latter sense, a whole range and not individual summits was 
invariably intended.2_ In Greece, many summits were isolated—as 
Olympus, Ossa, Parnassus, Cyllene—and were therefore readily 
distinguished from ranges proper. But the great chain which 
extends the length of the Italia: peninsula was always known as 
Apenninus, and few of its peaks were ever regarded separately, while 
in the Alps, a pass was not distinguished in thought from a whole 
range.’ 

The Latin poets had little praise to bestow on the mountains. 
Catullus, who was a native of Verona and lived for a time at 
Sermione on the Lago di Garda in full view of the Alps, never men- 
tions the grandest features of that landscape. He is too absorbed 
in themes of love to take an abiding interest in nature, though at 
times he feels its spell, as in those artless lines in which he expresses 
his emotion on returning to Sermione, beginning, ‘‘ Paene insularum, 
Sirmio, insularumque ocelle.’”* But even here he says nothing of 
the Alps. Vergil, though born and reared in sight of the foothills of 
both Alps and Apennines has no praise for the mountains. Some- 
times he speaks of their snowy summits, and in one passage singles 
out a special peak, the “‘pine-clad Vesulus” (Monte Viso). Only 
once does he catch the delight and power of the distant hills, in 


* For uses of mons cf. the following: “‘debris”’ of a river flood (Verg. Georg. iii. 254); 
heaps or masses of silver (Plaut. Mil. iv. 2. 73); of armor (Sil. x. 549); of stones (Juv. 
iii. 258; Stat. Theb. i. 145); even of grief (Plaut. Most. ii. 1.6); Vergil in one place 
(Aen. xii, 687) refers it to a rock, in another to a wave (Aen. i. 105), while Cicero (Pis. 
xxi. 48) calls a tall building near Tusculum a mons, etc. 

2 E.g., Mons Jura. 

3E.g., Alpis Poenia (Great St. Bernard), Alpis Cottia (Mont Genévre), Alpis 
Graia (Little St. Bernard). It might be added that the Roman idea of a mons as 
a pass existed in the Alps until the formation of Alpine clubs, when an accurate knowl- 
edge of the mountains had been gained. To this day we speak of Mont Cenis, 
Monte Moro, Mont Genévre, etc., when we mean the passes through those mountains. 


4 xxxi. 1-2. 
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the lines in which he compares Aeneas exulting before battle 
with Athos or Eryx or 


Father Apennine himself, when he roars with his waving 
Oaks and rejoices, lifting himself with his snowy head into the air. 


With Horace the case is still worse. Though he is continually 
leaving Rome to enjoy the peaceful solitude of his little farm 
in the wild Sabine hills, and though he receives the inspiration for 
some of his best poetry from this retreat, he never recalls its more 
rugged surroundings. Once, indeed, he mentions Lucretilis,? 
which he says is amoenus—charming; and he singles out Algidus? 
and Soracte,* but he was far too much in love with the gentle 
features of field and woodland, with his vineyards and olive groves, 
his fountains and streams, to give attention to the beauties of the 
Italian mountains. Lucretius was the only Roman poet to praise 
the hills. Led by his interest in the elemental forces of nature, he 
visited the mountain solitudes to muse on the effects of clouds and 
storms. He reproaches selfish nature for seizing half of the earth’s 
empire for her mountains, rocks, forests, swamps, and seas.5 He 
seems to have made ascents that he might observe the moving 
beauty of the clouds.® 

Among the poets, the Roman feeling of aversion is best disclosed 
by Silius; in a passage of the Punica, in describing Hannibal’s 


t Aen. xii. 701-3. 

2QOd. i. 17.1; this is probably Monte Gennaro, the highest of the Sabine hills 
(4,285 feet). Horace says its shades could allure even Faunus himself from Mount 
Lycaeus to shelter the poet’s flocks from heat and rain. 

3 E.g., Od. i. 21.6; iii. 23.9; iv. 4. 58; he speaks of its black woods of oak “‘nigrae 
feraci frondis in Algido.” It is now known as Monte Compatri, Algido or Maschio 
d’Ariano (2925 feet). 

4E.g., Od.i.9. He uses the epithet candidus of this peak, now known as Monte 
S. Oreste (2,420 feet). 


5 De Rerum Natura v. 201-3. 

6In vi. 469 he says: “montis cum ascendimus altos”; for his appreciation of 
clouds see iv. 133 f.; vi. 189 f. and 4509 f. 

Of course it would be wrong to generalize too much from the silence of most of the 
Roman poets. Doubtless a few men then, as in every age since, felt a love for the 
distant hills, even though they did not care to traverse them and did not leave their 
impressions behind in literary form. 
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crossing of the Alps, he descants on the hardships of the Cartha- 
ginian soldiers in these words: 


“Here everything is wrapped in eternal frost, white with snow and held 
in the grip of primaeval ice. The mountain steeps are so stiff with cold that 
although they tower up into the sky, the warmth of the sunshine cannot soften 
their hardened rime. Deep as the Tartarean abyss of the underworld lies 
beneath the ground, even so far does the earth here mount into the air, shutting 
out with its shade the light of heaven. No Spring comes to this region, nor 
the charms of Summer. Misshapen Winter dwells alone on these dread crests, 
and guards them as her perpetual abode. Thither from all sides she gathers 
the thunder clouds mingled with hail. Here, too, in this Alpine home, have 
the winds and the tempests fixed their furious dominion. Men grow dizzy 
amid the lofty crags, and the mountains disappear in the clouds. Were Athos 
piled on Taurus, Rhodope on Mimas, Ossa on Pelion, and Othrys on Haemus, 
they would all yield to the Alps.’’ 


This passage recalls Livy’s account of the crossing of Hannibal, 
which in fact furnished the raw material for the poet’s fancy. The 
picture which the historian drew of the horrors of the lower Alps— 
based on the account of Polybius (an eyewitness) and his own 
imagination (for Livy never saw them)—is very characteristic. 
After exhausting his powers of description, he ends by adding ‘‘and 
other terrors more horrible to see than to describe.’* There is 
little doubt that this account of Livy had its influence in strengthen- 
ing the Roman repugnance to the mountains. 

Most of the other prose writers were content, like the poets, 
to leave out all reference to mountain scenery. Suetonius recounts 
how Caesar, while crossing the Alps from Cisalpine Gaul to regain 
his army, passed the time composing a treatise on language.’ This 
anecdote is the best commentary on the general indifference. 
Cicero has left us his idea of the beauty of the hills, which har- 
monizes with the Roman sentiment. Speaking of the influence 
of habit, he remarks that “‘we even take pleasure in mountainous 


‘iii. 479-95; translated by Sir Archibald Geikie in his The Love of Nature among 
the Romans (1912), p. 293- 

2“Cetera visu quam dictu foediora” (xix. 32). Strabo, in the passage on the 
Alps already mentioned, also gives a graphic account of the rocks, precipices, and 
avalanches. 

3 Julius x. 56; the title of the work was De analogia. 
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and wooded regions, if we dwell in them a long time.’* He repre- 
sents his friend Atticus as praising his island retreat in the river 
Fibrenus, a tributary of the Liris, and saying how greatly sur- 
prised he was on arriving where he had expected to find only moun- 
tains and rocks.2, The younger Pliny praises the view of Como 
from his villas, but does not remark the mountains which furnish 
its essential charm, nor does he mention the Apennines in describing 
the view from his retreat on the Tiber, except to say that their 
summits were wooded. The dictum of Quintillian that “beauty 
belongs to sea-views, to plains, and to pleasant localities,’ sum- 
marizes the Roman ideal of scenery. A description like that of 
Vergil, in which the boat of Aeneas ascends the winding Tiber, 
glides beneath the overhanging trees, and cuts the forests reflected 
upon the surface, yields the true Roman delight in the quieter 
moods of nature: 
Olli remigio noctemque diemque fatigant 


Et longos superant flexus variisque teguntur 
Arboribus viridisque secant placido aequore silvas.‘ 


Of similar sentiment are the lines in the Tenth Eclogue in which 
Gallus, lamenting his faithless Lycoris, extolls the charms of nature 
near to his heart: 

Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 

Hic nemus; hic ipso tecum consumerer aevo.5 


Our own Milton has struck the ancient note in these lines on his 


blindness: 
Yet not the more 


Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear Spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill.® 


Save in Lucretius, we read of no mountain ascents by Romans 
until the time of Hadrian, whose multiform curiosity added this 


t De amicitia 68. 

2 De legibus ii. 1. 2; the Dialogue on the Laws (book ii) was held here. 

3“Speciem [laudamus in locis] martitimis, planis, amoenis” (Jnstit. Orator. iii. 
7- 27). 

4 Aen. viii. 94-96. 

5 Ll. 42-43. 6 Paradise Lost, iii. 26-28. 


————— 
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“‘vertical” kind of travel to his constant wanderings. His biog- 
rapher Spartian records that he climbed Aetna to see the sunrise." 
He mentions also his ascent of Mount Casius near Antioch in 
Syria for the same purpose,’ and Arrian says he ascended Theches, 
the hill named by tradition as the place whence the Ten Thousand, 
after their retreat through Armenia, first saw the Euxine.* The 
account of the ascent of Aetna in the pages of Strabo‘ has already 
been mentioned. Seneca wrote a letter to his friend the younger 
Lucilius, in which he asks the latter, then procurator of Sicily, to as- 
cend the volcano. He had heard that the mountain was dwindling 
away, for it was said that it could no longer be seen by sailors from 
so great a distance as before.’ The didactic poem Aetna, a scien- 
tific description of the volcano, has been ascribed to this Lucilius. 
In the pages of Sallust is to be found a short account of an actual 
ascent of a rocky hill. A Ligurian soldier in the army of Marius, 
while hunting for snails one day, climbed to the top of a cliff which 
overlooked a Numidian fort that the Roman general had vainly 
tried to capture. Returning to camp, the soldier led a party up 
the cliff; by the use of nooses thrown round the rocks and trees, they 
managed to descend and take the fortress. Such a feat, however, 
cannot be regarded as a mountain climb of importance, but only as 
an incident in a military campaign. 

* Hadrianus xiii. 3. The Roman ruin which stands high up on the shoulder of tho 
mountain and is now called “Torre del filosofo,” because of the popular notion that 
it had something to do with the legendary death of the philosopher Empedocles, is 
doubtless the remnant of the refuge house built for the emperor’s use; cf. Friedlander, 
Sittensgeschichte Roms, II, 203. 

2 Hadrianus xiv. 3. 


3 Periplus i; cf. Xenophon, Anab. 4, 7. 21. 
‘vi. 2. 8. 5 Ep. |xxix. 2. 6 Jugurtha 93-94. 











THE COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 
AND THE SCHOOLS: AN INVESTIGATION 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Princeton University 


Has the report of the Commission on College-Entrance Require- 
ments in Latin (1909) justified itself? In view of the practical 
uniformity of college-entrance requirements in Latin that has been 

> achieved in consequence of the adoption of that report by so many 
of our leading universities and colleges, this question must unhesi- 
tatingly be answered in the affirmative. This result of the Com- 
, mission’s activity surely marks a great step in advance. 

But a further point naturally arises: What has been the effect 
upon the secondary-school curriculum? Asit is now approximately 
five years since the adoption of the report, the time seems ripe for 
an investigation of this side of the question. In the hope of ascer- 
taining exactly what results have been attained in the schools, the 
writer sent out on February 20, 1915, a questionnaire to one hundred 
private preparatory schools and some of the larger public high 
schools, mainly in the territory of the middle states. Seventy 
replies were received, forty-nine of which are from the private 
institutions. The questions to which an answer was requested are 
as follows: 

I. Has there been a material change in the Latin course in your school 
since the publication of the report (1909) ? 

II. Do you devote the entire first year to the study of grammar and com- 
position, or is the final term, or some part of it, spent in reading (apart from 
such selections for reading as are ordinarily contained in the beginners’ book) ? 

III. Do you regard Caesar’s Gallic War as the best subject-matter for the 
second year’s work ? 

{ IV. Please state exactly what authors and works you are accustomed to 
read in the second, third, and fourth years of the Latin course, and to what 
extent you have adopted a permanent scheme. 

V. If you have discontinued reading the traditional authors, will you 
please state whether you have been able to obtain suitable textbooks for use 
with your classes, and what new editions are, in your opinion, most needed. 
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VI. Do you continue the study of prose composition in the fourth year? 
VII. Have you any further remarks or suggestions to make on this general 


topic ? 
TABLE I 








: Course Alread 
Material | = : No 
} in Accord wit hange 
Change Report Cc 





Private schools. ..... 18 3 28 
High schools........ 6 2 13 














The general situation in the schools from which answers were 
returned may best be indicated by Table I. 

The nature of the change varies somewhat with the individual 
school, as is, of course, to be expected. In most cases where the 
report has caused a change of curriculum teachers have availed 
themselves of the greater freedom of choice in subject-matter 
afforded by the new requirements; in others the change consists 
rather in the increased attention paid to sight reading; in some few 
it is to be feared that the only result has been concentration upon 
the reduced minimum requirement, with more abundant oppor- 
tunities for review. 

The answers to the third question: Do you regard Caesar’s 
Gallic War as the best subject-matter for the second year’s work ? 
are of particular interest. Practically all the schools that have 
made no change in their curriculum naturally answer this query in 
the affirmative, but in addition all but twelve of the others are also 
in favor of the Gallic War. It may not be out of place to quote a 
few of the answers here: 

“T have never found better material than Caesar’s Gallic War for develop- 
ing a knowledge of the structure and idiom of Latin.” 

“T believe it should furnish the backbone of the year’s work, but there 
should be some easier reading first.’ 

“Yes, for college preparation. For students who are not going to college 
I should prefer more variety.” 

“Yes. It takes a half-year of slow work on book I before my students 
(fourteen years) can do Caesar as well as they need to do it at the beginning of 
the first book. They learn more by this process than by better work in easier 
authors. The boy is better even if the text is not so good.” 

“Yes, but I believe, not in reading the first four books only, but in reading 
selections from the seven books.” 
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“TI do. It is the only work of continuous and sustained interest, and in 
the hands of a competent teacher, himself a lover of Caesar, the boys don’t 
know a dull hour.” 

“Yes, after thirty years’ use.” 

Table II is a summary of the information obtained in response 
to the fourth question, as regards the work of the second year. It 

















TABLE II 
Private Schools | High Schools 
Cn citonsavenicnsasvtvatedsadedderses 14 9 
Caesar B.G. i-iv+selections from Caesar or Nepos.... . 18 4 
Caesar B.G. three books+selections.................. i ~*~ Biccceeuweces 
Caesar B.G. two books+selections..............2654. 3 5 
Equivalent of four books of Caesar in selections........ 10 3 





will be observed that some schools are now reading selected episodes 
from the Gallic War rather than the traditional first four books. 
The inclusion of the last three, and notably of the charming seventh 
book with its thrilling account of the last stand of the Gauls at 
Alesia and the no less interesting narratives of the siege of Gergovia 
and the expedition against the Parisii, as material from which the 
required minimum amount may be selected, has done much to 
remove earlier objections to Caesar as an author lacking in interest. 
Certainly this year, when so many of Caesar’s battlefields are the 
theater of new conflicts, no more entertaining and up-to-date classic 
than the Gallic War could well be found. But entirely apart from 
this abnormal and passing claim of the Gallic War to a place in the 
school curriculum, carefully selected episodes from Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries will be found to possess a permanent charm and appeal 
that fairly entitle the work to retain its time-honored place as the 
first Latin classic to be placed in the hands of the beginner. Nepos 
is not a writer of great interest to a young student with little pre- 
vious knowledge of history, and the irregularities of his style make 
him peculiarly unsuitable for study at so early a period in the course. 
It seems especially necessary in view of the fact that the translation 
set on the first college paper is at sight, that the first reading should 
be from an author whose syntax is perfectly regular. Only in this 
way can the basal principles of grammar be firmly fixed; the mere 
reading of Caesar serves as a constant review in syntax, while an 
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author like Nepos tends further to confuse and unsettle the usually 
none too clear impressions left by the beginners’ book. It is 
undoubtedly this regularity of structure in combination with a 
comparatively concrete vocabulary that has led so many schools to 
retain the Gallic War as the backbone of the second year’s work. 
Surcly the fact is not to be attributed to any lack of suitable editions 
of other works from which a choice of reading-matter is allowed. 
In answer to the fifth question (which deals with this point), 38 
private schools and 17 high schools expressed no need of new text- 
books. It may be well, however, to quote a few of the answers from 
the minority: 

“To my mind the greatest need in textbooks is for a properly graduated 


second-year text.” 

“We could use a reader containing selections from Livy, Tacitus, and Sue- 
tonius, as well as Caesar.” 

“In my opinion texts are needed with less copious notes and with some 
thought and care put on the vocabulary.” 

“T think one book is best for boys of the second year; hence a good book 
for the second year is needed.” 

“A better first-year book than any now in use, and a grammar explaining 
syntax from the point of view of the reader, not the writer of Latin, are most 
needed.” 

“T should prefer a graded reader for all the years, which should give a view 
of Roman history, life, and poetry to a certain extent. I should start with 
biography, continue into history and anecdotes, then to selected oratory and 
even simple philosophy, then to poetry, although I believe it quite feasible to 
mingle the last with prose reading from a very early date.” 

“We feel no need of new editions, because we use books that allow a rather 
wide choice between the parts of the authors which we believe most suitable 
for school use. Yet there would be a certain gain in collections of selections, 
especially for the second and third years. For one thing, the use of “ponies” 
could thus be lessened. The great objection to the use of such wider selections 
is the sight examination, with its demand of a particular vocabulary.” 


The point regarding the importance of carefully constructed vocabu- 
laries rather than copious notes seems particularly well taken. 
Perhaps the greatest problem that the adoption of the report of 
the Commission has entailed is that of training boys and girls to 
read Latin at sight after only two years of study. In the endeavor 
to attain this end, many teachers will not unnaturally be tempted 
to hurry through the preliminary grammatical work in order to 
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begin reading in the first year. It was in order to discover if possible 
how widespread this tendency has become that the second question 
was framed: Do you devote the entire first year to the study of 
grammar and composition, or is the final term, or some part of it, 
spent in reading (apart from such selections for reading as are ordi- 
narily contained in the beginners’ book)? The answers received 


TABLE III 








Private Schools | High Schools 





Beginners’ book only....... 32 10 
Additional reading......... 17 II 











may be tabulated as in Table III. It may be of interest also to 
note the amount and kind of reading done at some schools during 
the first year: 

Bellum Helveticum, Caesar’s first campaign= B.G. i. 1-29. 

30 to 40 pages of Fabulae Faciles. 


60 pages in Nutting’s Latin Reader. 
Second and third books of the Gallic War. 


Practice in reading should, of course, be begun at an early period, 
and most beginners’ books contain carefully graded fables, mytho- 
logical or historical selections, or simplified passages from the Gallic 
War. ‘These with the exercises in prose composition that frequently 
accompany them give ample scope for the application of grammati- 
cal principles and drill in forms, while the subject-matter is at the 
same time calculated to arouse interest. On the other hand, to 
devote an entire term of the first year to the reading of a book or 
two of Caesar in the effort to cover as much ground as possible is, 
to say the least, a method of doubtful expediency. Surely one year 
is all too short a time in which to obtain the necessary grammatical 
foundation that must precede any attempt to read intelligently with 
the use of vocabulary and notes—let alone ability to translate at 
sight. That difficult but all-important art needs to be carefully and 
systematically taught in connection with the prepared work of the 
second year (and those following). Above all, the student should 
obtain a feeling for the Latin word-order and method of expression 
from the practice of reading every sentence aloud in the original. 
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Daily memorizing of important words taken from the assigned text 
will form a natural basis for sight work in the same author. Abso- 
lute accuracy and careful precision, rather than the rapid—and 
therefore necessarily careless—perusal of many pages of Latin at 
sight, are, of course, to be constantly insisted upon. 


TABLE IV 








Private Schools | High Schools 





I OE os ceswscaivs 35 14 
Answer, “Yes, but for college 

entrance only”........... 4 2 
ee 10 5 





The importance of prose composition as a means of drill in forms 
and syntax is still generally recognized, as will be at once appar- 
ent from the classification of answers to the question: Do you con- 
tinue the study of prose composition in the fourth year? given in 
Table IV. Here are a few noteworthy replies: | 

“To every pupil—every day—in all classes.” 

“We pursue the study of prose with especial emphasis in the fourth year.” 

“For all who have not received college credit. I should be glad to have 
all take it, but the colleges generally set the bad example of discontinuing it.” 

“Yes, on the ground that this review of prose usage is necessary while 
poetry is being read, and that it is better to keep up grammatical study in this 
way than to spoil the study of poetry with it,” 

The third and fourth years of the school curriculum should , 
naturally afford the best opportunity for freedom of choice in read- 
ing. The actual situation, as indicated in the replies to the fourth! 
question, is shown in Tables V and VI. 

The following examples will serve to show the nature and extent 


of the reading that is being done at some schools: . 


THIRD YEAR 


Cicero: In Catilinam i and ii, selections from iii and iv; Pompey, Archias, Mar- 
cellus, Ligarius; selections from the Verres orations and Philippics; 
Sallust: selections from Catiline and Bellum Jugurthinum. 
Six orations of Cicero with Sallust’s Catiline. 
Cicero: selected letters, in Catilinam i and iv, Pro lege Manilia, Pro Archia, f 
other orations at sight; Sallust: selections. 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Vergil: Aeneid i, ii, and iv; Ovid: Metamorphoses, about 3,000 lines. 
Vergil: Aeneid i-vi, selections from vii-ix. 

Vergil: Aeneid i-v; Ovid: selections from Metamorphoses, about 800 lines. 
Vergil: Aeneid i, ii, iv; iii at sight, Eclogues; Ovid: Metamorphoses, book i. 


In general, the schools seem not to have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to read the De senectute, the Georgics, or the Fasti and 
Tristia. 




















TABLE V 
TuHirD YEAR 
Private Schools | High Schools 
Four Catilines, Archias, and! 
the Manilian Law........ 19 10 
Manilian Law, Archias, and 
varied selections......... 28 8 
Manilian Law, Archias, and 
SE Oss becca cceveees 2 3 
TABLE VI 


FourtH YEAR 











Private Schools | High Schools 

pee 24 15 
Aeneid i-vi with other selec- 

er —- tidtvessasewen 
Prescribed minimum and 

varied selections......... 13 3 
Aeneid, three or four books 

carefully, the rest at sight 4 3 











Some of the comment elicited by the seventh question on the 
circular deserves to be set down here. The remarks are naturally 
quite varied in tone, but the following seem particularly worthy of 


consideration: 

“The Latin department, engaged in the actual work of teaching, request 
me to recommend a return to the definite requirement in Caesar, Cicero, and 
Vergil. Their testimony is interesting, but personally I do not believe that 
so much time can be given to Latin unless a wider range of reading can be 
accomplished.” 

“The combination of (1) grammar, (2) composition exercises, and (3) 
regular textbook into one volume is a very great convenience (not to mention 
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the economy). We have such books for second- and third-year work used 
with good results. Should like to see a book for fourth-year work gotten out 


on a similar plan.” 

“Tn including Nepos in your sight translation passages you in effect make 
reading it mandatory; for it is so different in style from Caesar that any student 
who has read Caesar only will have considerable difficulty even with an easy 


piece of sight translation from Nepos.” 

“T think that the second-year examination paper should have a passage 
from a required author, or that there should be two sight passages for the 
candidate to choose between. It seems unfair to make a second-year candidate 
have his whole year’s work in translation tested by one six-line passage only, 
and one which he has never seen before, while those of the third and fourth 
years have two required book passages and another at sight. The second year 
man is surely more inexperienced in translation, and yet he is given less show.”’ 

“The new requirements have been very helpful in teaching preparatory 
Latin. Under the old system the tendency was to fall into a rut on the part 
of the teacher, and on the part of the pupil to resort to literal translations. 
The extent of the prescribed reading left little time for sight work, which is 
one of the most interesting parts of the Latin curriculum. I am very enthusi- 


astic over the change.” 


If one may be justified in generalizing from this small—though 
probably characteristic—set of replies, it would appear that sur- 
prisingly few schools have availed themselves to the full of the wider 
range of reading allowed by the Commission’s report. Whether 
because of a settled conviction that the traditional authors are, 
after all, the best, or possibly in some cases through mere inertia, the 
majority seem still to read Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil in the time- 
honored selections. The work in Caesar, as we have seen, has been 
enlivened in some schools by the reading of selections from the 
seven books of the Gallic War instead of the first four books as 
formerly; Cicero’s Letters and selections from Sallust’s Catiline are 
in many cases being read in connection with the orations of Cicero, 
and, of course, much more attention is being paid to sight reading. 
However, in view of the still greater possibilities offered by the 
widespread adoption by the colleges of the report, it is somewhat 
of a disappointment that the schools have not more fully availed 
themselves of the opportunity for wider and more varied reading, 
especially in the last two years of the course. A few schools have, 
indeed, done so, and in closing it may be well to include as an indi- 
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cation of what may be done along this line several of the more 
unusual programs: 


THREE HicH-ScHOOL LATIN COURSES 


(I) 
SECOND YEAR 
Caesar i-iv; selections from Bice’s Sight Reading in Latin. Selections include 
other books of Gallic War, Civil War; Eutropius; Aulus Gellius; Nepos, 
etc. 
THIRD YEAR 
In Catilinam i, iii, parts of iiand iv; Manilian Law; Archias; Sallust’s Catiline 
’ and selections from Cicero’s Letters for sight reading. 


FOURTH YEAR 


Aeneid i, ii, iv, v, vi; v read hurriedly; selections from last six books of Aeneid 
and occasional passages from Plautus, Terence, Horace, Catullus, Ovid, 
etc., as sight work—aim: to give some slight notion of Latin literature 
incidentally. 





(II) 


SECOND YEAR 
Caesar B.G. i-ii; sight, 25 pages of Caesar B.C.; B.G. v-vii; Nepos. 


THIRD YEAR 
In Catilinam i and iii; Archias; Manilian Law; Sallust’s Catiline xiv-lxi; 
Cicero’s Letters and De senectute. 
FOURTH YEAR 
Aeneid i, ii, iv, vi; Ovid’s Metamorphoses 500 lines; Eclogues; later books of 
Aeneid. 
(m1) 
SECOND YEAR 


Four and sometimes five books of Caesar. 


THIRD YEAR 
Six books of the Aeneid 


} FOURTH YEAR 
First book of the Odes of Horace. In an advanced elective course in this year 
we read also Livy, books i, xxi, xxii, anda play of Terence merely to give 
experience in rapid reading. This course has been taken by eleven 
students as a maximum number. 





| 
| 
| 
| | 
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SomME PRIVATE-SCHOOL COURSES 


(I) 


SECOND YEAR 
Caesar B.G. ii, iii, iv, and selections from v-vii. 


THIRD YEAR 


Caesar B.G. i; Nepos, about 15 lives, with other selections for sight reading 
from Caesar’s Civil War, Nepos, etc. We also start Vergil in the third 
year, reading about one book. 


FOURTH YEAR 
Aeneid i-v; Ovid: selections from Metamorphoses (about 800 lines). 


FIFTH YEAR 


Cicero: Orations (Manilian Law, Archias, selections from In Catilinam i-iv); 
Sallust’s Catiline; Cicero’s Letters, etc. 


(1) 
SECOND YEAR 


Nepos’ Lives (selections); books i and ii of Caesar’s Gallic War, selections from 
books i, ii, iii of the Civil War. 


THIRD YEAR 
Cicero’s Orations: i, iv, in Catilinam, Archias, Manilian Law; selections from 
Letters of Cicero; Sallust’s Life of Catiline, and work on derivation. 


FOURTH YEAR 


Aeneid i, ii, iv, vi; Eclogues (complete), and about 1,000 lines of Ovid. There 
is sight reading in all classes. The schedule is permanent. 


(III) 
“The following is our normal course, though it varies somewhat from 
year to year, and our slow sections do not read the full amount.” 


SECOND YEAR 
Caesar B.G. i, 1-29; iv-vi; Nepos, 10 lives; Ovid, 800-1,000 verses. 


THIRD YEAR 


Caesar B.G. vii or Sallust’s Catiline; Cicero’s Catilinarian speeches and those 
for the Manilian Law and for Archias, with selected letters or additional 


orations. 


FOURTH YEAR 
Aeneid i-vi. Sometimes we find time to add some selections from vii-xii or 
the Bucolics. 








SOME GLIMPSES OF THE RAETIAN LIMES 


By KATHARINE ALLEN 
University of Wisconsin 





Within the last five years half a dozen books have appeared 
dealing with the history of the Romans in Germany. The interest 
aroused by some of these, encouraged by pleasant recollections of 
an exploration of the Roman Wall and neighboring sites in Northern 
England recorded in the pages of this Journal several years ago, 
had led to the planning of a somewhat extensive archaeological 
campaign in Germany for the summer of 1914. The chief aim 
of the expedition was to be to visit certain fragments of the Limes 
(both Raetian and German), as many as possible of the remains 
of the stations and forts associated with these works, and the 
archaeological museums situated in their vicinity. 

Dis aliter visum, or in other words (B.G. i. 7), Caesar conceden- 
dum non putabat. Failing to profit by the military lesson of 1870, 
we made no haste in our advance, turned aside for a brief raid 
into Switzerland, and found ourselves interned, as it were, among 
the Helvetii, with one cause of thankfulness at least—that they no 
longer, as in Caesar’s time, fere cotidianis proeliis cum Germanis 
contendunt. Our experiences, therefore, were few, and confined 
to the Raetian frontier. But they opened an alluring vista for 
possible future exploration, and may not be without interest to 
others who would engage in like adventures. 

The history of the Limes in all its parts and through all the 
stages of its development, from a mere strip of cleared land traversed 
by a road protected at intervals by forts, to an actual barrier, is long 
and complicated. Even the labors of the Reichslimeskommission, 
through more than twenty years, have not solved all its problems 
as to dates, location, and construction. But in its latest state it 
consisted in the western part, the Limes Germanicus, of an earthen 
wall and a ditch extending from the right bank of the Rhine near 
Rheinbrohl, east and north, in a general way parallel with the 
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Rhine and the Main rivers, then south and (after a break where 
the Main itself formed the boundary) southeast through Walldiirn 
and Mainhardt to a point near Lorch-am-Rems, a distance of 
about two hundred and thirty-two miles. Thence the Limes 
Raeticus, a stone wall about three feet wide and eight feet high, 
ran eastward to Hienheim, near Regensburg on the Danube. 
Watchtowers, military roads, and fortified camps or stations to the 
south completed the defensive, works all along the line. About 
forty-five of these stations, generally of earlier date than the walls, 
guarded the German frontier, and thirteen the Raetian, most of 
them situated a few miles inside of the boundary. The early 
part of the third century is a probable date of the earth wall in 
Germany; the latter part of the second century of the stone wall 
in Raetia. But before the construction of either of these works 
Hadrian seems to have been responsible for a remarkable boundary 
in the shape of a palisade extending the length of the whole 
frontier between the Rhine and the Danube. The statement 
of Spartianus (Vita Hadriani 12), “in plurimis locis in quibus 
barbari non fluminibus sed limitibus dividuntur, stipitibus magnis 
in modum muralis saepis funditus iactis et connexis, barbaros sep- 
aravit,” has been interestingly confirmed by the finding of the 
remains of stakes in stone-ballasted trenches at many points. 
Less concretely the palisade survives in numerous place-names 
derived from it—Pfahlsberg, Pfahlbronn, Pfahldorf, Pfahlfeld, etc., 
and in the name Pfahlgraben applied even today to certain parts 
of the barrier still remaining. 

In a small room near the entrance of the Germanic Museum in 
Nuremberg are three huge but dilapidated stakes from this palisade 
of Hadrian, and it is not only to the statement of Spartianus that 
their presence seems to give reality. Just as the bit of lead pipe 
bearing the name of Cornelius Agricola, in the museum at Chester, 
vitalizes the whole British episode in Tacitus’ Agricola, these 
veteran pales—though indirectly, for the inhabitants of the Decu- 
mates Agri in the time of Domitian probably were separated from 
the barbarians by nothing so tangible as a palisade—vitalize the 
twenty-ninth chapter of the Germania. Like Mount Soracte under 
the surprised gaze of a certain well-known essayist, the Limes 
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becomes something more than “a noun, standing in mysterious 
relations to a verb unknown.” 

The discovery of the existence of these relics of the Limes was 
in the nature of a surprise. Our other experiences in connection 
with it were the result of careful and laborious planning. German 
treatises, Baedekers of various portions of Germany, and railroad 
time-tables carefully compared, usually revealed the fact that the 
remains of walls and stations, even supposing anything of them 
to be visible above ground, were situated near villages too small to 
appear on the map or to possess an inn, approachable only on foot, 
or by trains of incredible slowness and infrequency. 

Only two expeditions among the many thus investigated proved 
feasible for us at the time, but these were sufficiently “‘ rewarding” 
to repay the expenditure of energy involved in the pursuit of them. 

The railroad from Munich to Nuremberg crosses the line of the 
Limes between Weissenburg-am-Sand and Pleinfeld, and from Nu- 
remberg as a center we planned to visit both a fragment of the wall 
itself near Ellingen and one of its supporting stations, at Weissen- 
burg, four or five miles to the south of the Limes. Our faith in the 
former was based on an illustration in a German treatise which 
showed a fragment of appreciable length and breadth standing in 
an open field and reaching quite to the knees of a man who stood 
beside it. But inquiries at Weissenburg elicited only the emphatic 
assertion that without a guide it would be impossible to discover 
the fragment, and that no one short of a professional antiquarian 
was competent to serve as guide in so obscure a quest. This 
adventure, therefore, was reluctantly given up. The expedition 
to the station at Weissenburg, however, was successfully carried 
out, in a little over half a day. 

A morning train of exceeding slowness, patronized chiefly by 
market women with huge empty baskets returning from the city 
to the innumerable villages at which we stopped, brought us to 
Weissenburg in about two hours. The town stands on the line 
of the main watershed of Europe. The rivers Altmiihl and Rezat, 
rising in the Taunus not far apart, flow southeast almost parallel 
with one another for some thirty miles. Then the Rezat makes a 
sudden bend to the northwest whereby its waters eventually reach 
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the Rhine, while the Altmiihl flows onward to join the Danube. 
According to tradition, Charlemagne once owned a castle in this 
region, the Weisse Burg, around which the town grew up and from 
which it took its name. His estimate of the site, at any rate, is 
indicated by his plan, partly carried out, of constructing a canal 
between the Rezat and the Altmiihl, and thus connecting the waters 
of the North Sea and the Black Sea. Whether by chance or design, 
the castle and town of Weissenburg grew up close to a Roman 
fortified camp, or station, which, according to the testimony of 
inscriptions and the Peutinger tablet, bore the name of Biriciani. 
The proximity of the camp is indicated by the presence of Roman 
stones built into the walls of certain buildings (the present town 
dates from 1262, when its predecessor was burned to the ground), 
and its location is marked by the name of Kesselfeld (Kastelfeld), 
which from time immemorial has apparently been applied to the 
field just to the west of it. The significance of this name seems to 
have been quite overlooked during the years wherein the old fort 
sank out of sight, and it was not till 1889 that systematic attempts 
at excavation and identification were made. 

The remains of the station lie on the western outskirts of the 
town. The walls stand little above the surface of the ground, 
though they have been laid bare to their foundations below the 
surface, and the ground all about, both within and without their 
circuit, is cultivated, so that from a short distance away one would 
hardly suspect their presence. Yet the outline of almost the entire 
station has been excavated and the walls have not only been laid 
bare, but leveled on the top so that we walked upon them as on a 
broad, green path among the vegetables and the yellowing, poppy- 
sprinkled grain. The station, covering an area of a little over an 
acre and a half, is rectangular in shape, longer from north to south 
than from east to west, with rounded corners, and one gate on each 
side. It faced the south. The Porta Decumana (north) had but 
one opening, flanked by rounded towers projecting outward. The 
others had each two openings, protected by square towers built 
against the inner side of the wall. In each rounded corner also, 
and between each corner and the gate next to it, stood a tower. 
Three roads, from the east, south, and west gates, met in front of the 
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chief building inside the camp, and another followed its outline 
around the inside of the walls. Outside the walls ran two trenches. 
Almost all of these features are clearly to be seen today. 

The remains of six buildings inside the walls are evident. 
Entering from the Porta Principalis Sinistra (on the east), one 
passes first a large and elaborate structure with its entrance on a 
side street, which the report of the Limeskommission describes as 
probably the dwelling of the praefect, though certain features 
might rather indicate a public bath. Then follows a building 
identified as a granary by the large quantity of grain, parched as 
by fire, that was found in it. The chief and central building 
follows, with its large open court and numerous unidentified rooms, 
excellently preserved well, and so-called ‘‘flag room,” interesting 
for the base of a statue still im situ. To the west of this building 
is a group of several much smaller ones. The remains of many 
bones of animals in the curious long, narrow structure next the 
road may indicate that this was a storehouse for meat, while the 
extensive arrangements for heating in the small buildings behind 
this point to the equipment of a bath. The most striking feature 
indeed of the whole group is the wide prevalence of heating appara- 
tus. It is conspicuous in four out of the six buildings noted, 
as it was also in the remains of barracks which are no longer visible, 
and speaks eloquently of the climate of this northern frontier. 

There was some sort of modern gate by which the visitor is 
evidently expected to enter the precinct of Biriciani, but no one 
guarded it and access seemed to be quite free from any direction. 
Roofs had been constructed over some of the ruins, but the weather 
was the only thing from which they were protected. There was 
no one in sight, and not a sound to break the stillness unless the 
distant hammering of a carpenter, and the occasional crowing of a 
cock. The day was windless, and cloudy, with a distinct threat 
of rain, and the silence, the solitude, and the leaden sky all added 
to the impressiveness of the site. So lifeless was everything, that 
it was hard to realize that life ever had flourished there. But 
Biriciani lies at an important point on the frontier and unquestion- 
ably played a vigorous part in the drama of the Roman occupation. 
Its history is not recorded in literature, but the “finds” give unim-. 
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peachable testimony of conditions and events, and there exist two 
inscriptions which furnish definite dates. One of these is a military 
diploma of June 30, 107 A.D. (now in the museum at Munich); 
the other is a votive tablet bearing the names of the consuls of 
the year 153 A.D. Both pertain to members of the Ala I His- 
panorum Auriana, a force which first made its appearance in Raetia 
in the year 69 A.D., as Tacitus records (Hist. iii. 5), under Sextilius 
Felix. The conclusion reached by combining these and all other 
available pieces of evidence is that Biriciani was established under 
Domitian as a fortified camp with earthen ramparts and wooden 
towers; that under Trajan the earthen ramparts were replaced 
by walls of stone and the cohors IX Batavorum Equitata Miliaria 
Exploratorum stationed here, to be replaced under Hadrian or 
Antoninus Pius (at any rate before 153 A.D.) by the Ala I His- 
panorum Auriana, for whose accommodation certain changes were 
made in the structures within the walls. Dateless but eloquent 
testimony to the disasters that more than once fell upon Biriciani 
is borne by the abundance of stone missiles, spearheads, and lances 
found in the station, especially in the neighborhood of the gates 
and towers, the ashes and charred substances, and the human 
skeletons. Its final conquest by invading Germans is fixed for 
the year 253 A.D. or shortly thereafter. 

To the south of the station have been found evidences of the 
civilian settlement that grew up in connection with the military 
post. The objects found here, as well as those from the station, 
are collected in a small museum in the basement of a schoolhouse 
at the other side of the town of Weissenburg. From the Roman 
site, with its deathlike atmosphere of remote antiquity, the quaint 
mediaeval town of Weissenburg is as a half-way house on the road 
to the twentieth century. Its towers and partly extant walls, 
its timbered, irregularly built houses, its picturesque Rathaus and 
“Ellingertor,” are offset by little that speaks of the present, and 
if the whir of an automobile occasionally sounds along the quiet 
thoroughfares, it is not that which is remembered, but the quaint 
“‘Griiss Gott Fraulein,” unsolicited and unsoliciting, of the peddler 
who roams its streets, a survivor from a simpler age than ours. 
The same spirit of friendly simplicity is felt in the museum, where 
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the stranger is left to wander at will, unwatched and unattended, 
till such time as it suits the custodian to appear, ready, but not 
importunate, in giving information concerning the treasures under 
his care. The collection does not differ greatly from others near 
similar sites. There are coins, ranging from 100 B.C. to 335 A.D., 
sepulchral and votive tablets, a few articles of silver, many of 
bronze and iron—not only weapons, but tools and implements of 
civil life as well, among them a couple of scythes, and a remarkably 
large and varied assortment of keys and nails. The military 
diploma already mentioned, the most important find of the whole 
neighborhood, is represented only by a cast of the original. The 
most striking object is a portion of a bronze mask, a Medusa head 
of excellent workmanship and lifelike expression, explained, though 
not without some doubt, as the front piece of a helmet. The 
museum at Stuttgart possesses a similar curiosity. 

The rain, which began to fall as we left the museum, put further 
exploration out of the question and we made our way by a road 
outside the wall on the north, past the Ellingertor, to the train, which 
whirled us back to Nuremburg, in whose smoky suburbs an insist- 
ent Present again received us. 

It was on the way from Rotenburg to Ulm that our visit to the 
actual wall of the Raetian Limes, the Teuffelsmauer, as the natives 
call it, was made. At the junction of Dombiihl, leaving two of the 
party to pursue the direct route to Ulm in an express train of the 
most modern type, we took a “‘local’’ which sauntered southward 
through the gently rolling fields of Western Bavaria toward its 
final goal at Nérdlingen. Willburgstetten, about half-way between 
Dombiihl and Né6rdlingen, is the railroad station nearest to the 
bit of the Raetian wall which was the object of our journey, but 
since we were unacquainted with this village, and felt some doubt 
as to the antiquarian proclivities of its inhabitants, our plan was 
to stop at the larger town of Dinkelsbiihl, where we had been assured 
(as proved to be true) that we could obtain from the proprietor 
of the Gasthaus Goldne Rose competent advice to direct us on our 
way. In accordance with this assurance we alighted at the station 
of Dinkelsbiihl, some half-mile to the east of the town. We had 
been given to understand that Dinkelsbiihl, an old imperial free 
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town, was in itself worthy of a visit, but were not at all prepared 
for what we actually found it. Nearly triangular in shape and 
practically without suburbs (save for the houses which line the 
road that connects it with the railroad station), it stands in the 
midst of level green fields, closely girt about by tower-studded 
walls, a bit of the Middle Ages isolated both in time and in space. 
Standing so alone, and very small, it looks from a distance rather 
like the model of a town, made for a museum, than the abode of 
live and full-grown human beings. The river Wé6rnitz, serving 
as a moat, creeps along beneath the eastern wall so placidly that 
turret and wall and overhanging trees are doubled in its surface. 
Where the Wornitz fails, the place of the ancient moat is taken by 
a belt of turf and trees that might rival an English park, and we 
meditated, with what has since been recognized as a “‘ pre-Augustan”’ 
complacency, on the happy metamorphosis of swords into plow- 
shares and moats into pleasure parks that betokened for the future 
a warless world! The ring-wall within the moat is unbroken 
except by the openings of the four town gates, all different from one 
another and all fine. The towers along the wall, nearly twenty 
in the circuit of less than three miles, are of various heights and 
styles—round and square, timbered and untimbered, with clocks 
and without. Their roofs, as well as those of the houses of the 
town, show a wonderful variety in design. There are the cone, the 
square pyramid with concave surface, the hexagonal pyramid, 
gables that rise in rectangular steps, gables that rise in overhanging 
curves, like breaking waves, and the bulbous cupola that recalls 
the Orient. The colors are soft yellows, browns, and whites, and 
dusky reds. Dinkelsbiihl is consistent and complete and perfect 
with the perfection of a delicately cut gem. That one would care 
to stay here for many days may perhaps be doubted, though the 
Goldne Rose (and no doubt too, the Goldne Kanne) is not without 
modern features. But the two hours that may suffice for a walk 
around the walls and a hurried visit to the beautiful church of 
St. George is much less than one would desire. With this, however, 
we were obliged to be content. 

From the portal of the Goldne Rose we embarked upon a 
vehicle of exceeding decrepitude, whose motion, toto corpore vacil- 
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lante, like that of the Roman orator of whom Julius Strabo asked 
quis loqueretur e lintre, justifies the use of nautical metaphor, and 
whose whole procedure called up ominous memories—Phaéthon, 
Oenomaus, and rari nantes in gurgite vasto. Our horse was protected 
against disaster and discomfort by huge yellow earmuffs, such as 
would have delighted the heart of Midas, and a fly-net which must 
at some period of its existence have been set by Meleager and come 
in contact with the tusks of the Calydonian boar. In no wise did 
he resemble the fiery steeds of Phoebus, yet our charioteer would 
have done credit to the teachings with which that god sped his 
adventurous son upon his way—/parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius 
utere loris, for the creaking brake was again and again brought 
into use, where the naked eye could scarcely detect a change in 
the level of the road. After four miles of open country, the village 
of Willburgstetten appeared against a background of dark woods, 
rising like a miniature and plebeian Venice from the waters of the 
Wornitz, which, after heavy rains, had widely overflowed the fields. 
Just opposite the town, the river bends to the east, and the high- 
road to Weiltingen follows its southern bank. About a mile beyond 
Willburgstetten a dense wood of evergreens rises to the right of 
the road. The ground within this wood is rugged and broken and 
on the occasion of our expedition was very wet. Our chariot and 
steed were here left to their fate at the side of the road, and, guided 
by the charioteer, we plunged into the wood. Ten or fifteen years 
ago, when the Limeskommission was investigating this section of 
the Limes, he said, he had frequently driven people to this and 
neighboring points. He was well informed on the subject in general, 
but in spite of this we floundered for some time in mud and soggy 
moss and bridgeless brooks until two stalwart women stepped out 
of the eighteenth chapter of the Germania to set us on our way. 
To them evidently the Teuffelsmauer was a household word and 
it was not long before we reached it. It lies disappointingly near 
the edge of the wood and the highway, distinctly labeled, and to 
injure or tamper with it in any way is duly verboten. We count our 
circuitous approach to it a distinct gain, for another chapter 
in Tacitus has thereby been illustrated. The account (Amn. i. 61) 
of Germanicus’ search for the camp of Varus (though probably 
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no one has ever suggested that the Teutoberg Forest was in 
Bavaria!) will never fail to recall the experience of this search for 
the Teuffelsmauer, and his wisdom in sending Caecina in advance, 
“ut occulta saltuum scrutaretur pontesque et aggeres umido 
paludum et fallacibus campis imponeret,”’ is forever vindicated. 
Nor was the general aspect of Varus’ camp, semiruto vallo, humili 
fossa, as Germanicus found it, unlike the scene before us. Let no 
one expect to be thrilled by the grandeur of this monument, misled 
by Baedeker’s assertion that it is here in “good preservation.” 
A fragment of Hadrian’s Wall in England of these dimensions would 
hardly be worth a second glance, by contrast with such noble 
specimens of it as may be seen on Winshields Crag or at House- 
steads, for instance. But though the Teuffelsmauer stands little 
above the surface of the ground, its width is undiminished, and its 
course through the outskirts of the wood is clear for several hundred 
feet, for the trees and undergrowth have been cleared from it and 
the top has been leveled so that it runs like a green-carpeted aisle 
between walls of evergreen. Our guide from his previous experi- 
ence with learned inspectors of the excavations of the Limeskommis- 
sion was able to indicate its further course where nothing of it can 
now be seen—across the road and the river Wérnitz and its wide 
valley, and thence over distant hills toward the Danube in the east; 
through the depths of the wood and again over hills toward the 
west, to meet, at Lorch, the earthen wall that takes up its work and 
marks the boundary as far as the river Rhine. 

A very lively imagination is supposed to work havoc with the 
science of archaeology, but to the pleasure of archaeology it is 
an invaluable ally. No doubt the dividing-line between civilization 
and barbarism was a less definite one than we conceived it as we 
tried to trace its course across the country to each horizon. But 
none the less it was this distinction that the Limes marked until 
the northern hordes swept over it. Unfortunately the physical 
features of the country at present are likely to mislead the imagina- 
tion of one who has no natural instinct for the points of the compass. 
For the uninhabited forest is now to the south, while cultivated 
fields dotted with white villages lie in the “barbarian” territory 
to the north. But the realization of an inadvertent transposition 
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of sensations may happily come too late to spoil the impressiveness 
of the scene. 

For the understanding of Rome a visit to Rome the city is of 
inestimable value. But to follow the path of her legions and meet 
with the records of her occupation on the very outskirts of her 
empire brings to the mind as nothing else can do the sense of her 
achievement and the part she played in the days when imperialism 
was an ethically unquestioned policy. 

A possibly “sophomoric” enthusiasm for the meager remains 
of the Limes in Germany may find justification and precedent in the 
enthusiasm of the historian Merivale in the presence of analogous 
monuments in Great Britain: “On this narrow strip of land we may 
read an epitome of the history of the Romans under the Empire. 
For myself I feel that all I have read and written on this wide and 
varied subject is condensed, as it were, in the picture I realize from 
a few stones and earthworks of their occupation of our northern 
marches.” 














LATIN IN THE COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


By Harry L. SENGER 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In most of the high schools of the country a student taking 
commercial work may combine with his commercial studies the 
regular college-preparatory course in Latin. This, as the speaker 
learned upon extensive inquiry, is due, not to a widespread convic- 
tion that Latin is a justifiable element in a commercial course, but 
to the fact that in most public schools the commercial work at the 
present time is in a semi-organized condition. In the larger, 
richer, and more progressive communities with highly specialized 
commercial courses, Latin is rigorously excluded on the plausible 
pretext that it is not in the remotest degree vocational. 

To this charge we can only answer: 

If it be so, it is a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

The vocational army marches on, penetrating ever deeper into 
the realm of culture, and daily adding new provinces to its ample 
conquests. Science, mathematics, history, the modern languages 
are being vocationalized. ‘Those who create and those who observe 
educational endeavor declare in unison that this movement will 
continue until every subject now in the curriculum will either have 
been vocationalized or cast into limbo. To answer this statement 
with a sneer may serve to strengthen our courage, but will in no 
wise disprove the truth of the prophecy. Talk about the pendulum 
swinging back is mere conjecture. The fact is that a host of deter- 
mined people are about to kick Latin out of the window, and will 
do so, unless we show the folly of it. 

We must show the value of Latin to the so-called scientific edu- 
cator, our jobber of middleman, as it were, through whose hands 
all our wares seem destined to pass, or to the average American 
citizen, the ultimate consumer upon whose favor our final success 
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depends. It is a waste of eloquence to prove the worth of Latin 
to classical teachers, because they admit it. We must convince 
others, and to do this we should not speak in terms of culture, of 
mental discipline, or artistic appreciation, for the people as a whole 
will never be highly cultivated, severely trained, or keenly critical. 

Right here, it is well for me to pause, so as to give you the 
opportunity to determine whether you stand upon my ground or 
upon a different level. Do you believe that knowledge is only for 
the few ? that education and democracy are antonyms? Do you 
believe that a student should be compelled to learn either much 
Latin or none whatever? If you hold any of these opinions, you 
need not concern yourselves with what remains of my paper. To 
you, all that follows is based upon error. Now I hold, and there 
are those who think with me, that Latin is a valuable instrument 
of general education. I believe it is of value to the stenographer 
as it is to the poet. I believe that a little Latin is a dangerous 
thing in proportion to its littleness, but still better than no Latin 
at all. I must believe this or find some task other than the teaching 
of Latin. The great work before the American teacher today is 
not to nurse a few scholars into strength and pre-eminence, but to 
uplift the mass of the people as a whole. Whoever turns aside from 
this work will concern himself with trifles. 

Having defined our position, let us continue our examination of 
the reasons advanced for the teaching of Latin. These are not the 
same as they were ten or fifteen years ago before scientific educators 
began to shake their heads dubiously over the doctrine of formal 
discipline and before the vocational idea had set fire to the land. 
We now claim that Latin is practical for certain professions, viz., 
learning, literature, law, medicine, theology, teaching; but our 
claims, here, though worthy of consideration, are by no means 
generally admitted. Yet, although we claim more than the other 
side is willing to allow us, we are in reality taking a position of 
excessive shyness and humility. In a few years the average city 
high school will be one-third commercial, one-third industrial, and 
one-third academic. At its present vocational valuation Latin will 
find entrance only to the academic department on an equal footing 
with German, French, and Spanish. Under such conditions Latin 
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would enrol from one-twelfth to one-sixth of the pupils in the school. 
This means quite a drop of the thermometer from the days when 
Latin was the most important subject in the curriculum. 

Yet I am confident that Latin will eventually occupy a promi- 
nent position in the reorganized high school, and that this will be 
due to its conceded vocational value. But it must have this value 
for others than the members of a few professions. Now what is 
there in a course in Latin which men may use in the workaday 
world? The answer, it seems to me, is direct and simple—linguistic 
training. This claim of Latin is by no means new or startling. I 
hope, however, to present the old thing from an unusual and more 
effective point of view. 

The sons of Adam may be roughly divided into two classes ac- 
cording as they eat their bread. The first class is of those who 
make and do things with their hands—the original and inarticulate 
sons of toil. The second class is of those whose bread comes 
to them through thinking and talking and writing about the things 
which manual labor has produced or will produce. These are the 
men of the market place. Perhaps the most efficient implement 
of commerce, now as when commerce began, is language. 

Nowhere, as in the commercial world, is the inaccurate use or 
apprehension of language followed by such disastrous results. 
Vast sums may depend upon the wording of a contract or the 
interpretation of an order. Nowhere are there more splendid 
rewards for the skilful and forceful use of language, written and 
spoken, than in advertising and selling. He who dictates and she 
who fingers the keys are either the victims or the masters of 
language. 

That training in language is the most important element in 
commercial training none would dare to deny. That Latin is an 
effective means of linguistic training will be conceded by many who 
would deny most of its other claims to recognition. 

All of us here, I suppose, are agreed that a study of Latin is an 
essential prerequisite for the mastery of English. That this is true, 
the etymological relation of the two languages is in itself sufficient 
to convince us. More important, however, though not obvious, is 
the practice gained, from reading Latin, from writing Latin, and 
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from learning the Latin grammar, in handling a number of some- 
what difficult thought-processes together with the language symbols 
which represent them. The difficulty of Latin phraseology is out 
of all proportion to that encountered in a modern foreign language. 
Modern forms of thought and modern modes of expression are, like 
modern habits of life, wonderfully alike in different lands. Trans- 
lating, so called, from German, say, or French, may not be trans- 
lating at all, but merely transferring a German or French word or 
phrase into its ready-made and self-evident English equivalent. 
Such an exercise is often but a semiconscious substitution of words, 
not an active struggle to express an idea. 

Latin, therefore, is to be preferred over a modern language, 
because it is difficult. It is well to emphasize this difficulty when 
discussing Latin with hostile persons of barbaric tongues. And 
when we are asked the tedious question, of what advantage this 
difficulty may be, let us say that it involves, not the training of the 
mind, for this term is out of favor and out of fashion, but training 
in language, which is almost the same thing. Training in language 
is vocational training for all except the mute, inglorious ones. 
Under this banner we should be able to hold our citadel without 
paying tribute to the invader. 

Under this banner Latin has entered the commercial department 
of Woodward High School. Its entrance, I regret to say, was 
greeted with general opposition on the part of the modern-language 
teachers, who demanded that every pupil in the commercial depart- 
ment should have four years of either German or Spanish, so that 
upon graduating he might apply for a position as foreign correspond- 
ent. Our answer to this has been that American foreign commerce 
is almost negligible in comparison with the domestic, that our com- 
merce with the Spanish-speaking peoples to the south of us is a 
dream of the future rather than a present reality, that under any 
conditions nearly all our trading will be carried on in the English 
language, and that this language should yield but little to foreign 
tongues in a course which professes to be practical and applicable 
to actual life. Such being the case, Latin, as the key to English, 
is more useful to the average business man than a commercial 
course in German or Spanish. 
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But convention is strong in the new departments of education— 
almost as strong as in the old. As every big high school of the 
country was turning out an army of German and Spanish corre- 
spondents sufficient to supply the demands of a considerable Ger- 
man or Spanish city, it would have been no light heresy to dispense 
entirely with the foreign correspondence. The Latin course was 
therefore established as a two-year course to be followed by two 
years of Spanish, for which it naturally offers some preparation. 

The nature of the course may be indicated by the following 
characteristics: 

Its vocabulary is of such Latin words as have produced a numer- 
ous English progeny. 

It exemplifies in sentences the meaning of many English words, 
and gives drill in their use. 

There is written translation, both ways. 

It gives the essential facts of Latin grammar, because most of 
these are also the laws of English speech. 

(In this connection we may note that the subjunctive mode is 
ignored throughout the course—both as to inflection and as to 
syntax.) 

Rules for the derivation of Spanish words from Latin are given 
and illustrated by 180 examples. 

Other practical applications of Latin included in the course are: 
Latin abbreviations now in use; Latin words and phrases now in 
use; Latin proverbs and mottoes; Latin legal terms found in popu- 
lar reading-matter; explanation of the Roman numerical system. 

At the completion of the course, the pupil will have read 12 
stories from Pearson’s Reader, 7 tales of early Rome from Gallup’s 
Reader, from the Vulgate an adaptation of the story of the Prodigal 
Son, and one of the Twenty-third Psalm, 10 chapters of the Gallic 
War, some historical sketches from Viri Romae, and a few brief 
selections from Horace which are to be memorized. 

Such is the course at Woodward High School in commercial 
Latin “‘so called,” a course with many imperfections as I have 
presented it to you, and with possibly more as you might see it in 
actual practice. As to the results, I was disappointed in that the 
class, while under my instruction, had learned so little Latin. But 
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I may say the same of every Latin class I have ever had. I believe, 
however, that they have gained much in the mastery of English, 
that they hold the key to Spanish, and that they will eventually 
enter the commercial world with a better linguistic equipment than 
if their souls were innocent of Latin. The supervisor of the com- 
mercial work in Cincinnati, Mr. I. R. Garbutt, has expressed him- 
self as being heartily in favor of the course. 

I began to work up the course nearly three years ago—planned 
it, made friends for it as I could, and protected it with some success 
from the rage and ridicule of its enemies. At the beginning of last 
school year I began work with a class gathered with not a little 
difficulty. At the close of that year I became involved in another 
piece of work of such urgency that I abandoned all hope of continu- 
ing the course. At this point, one of our classical teachers, Miss 
Alice M. Donnelly, generously came to the rescue. She took up 
the burden where I laid it down, and gathered and arranged the 
material for the second year’s work which she is now conducting 
more successfully than I could have hoped to do myself. I wish 
to close my paper with a word of thanks to her for thus under- 
taking a toilsome task with no hope of recompense—only the 
hope that she might aid in the cause to which we who are here are 
all devoted. 








THE PERSONAL REFERENCES IN THE SATIRES 
OF HORACE 


By Dorotuy PRINTUP 
Oberlin College 


It is sometimes urged that Horace did not dare to be personal in 
his Satires and that, as a general rule, it is impossible to identify 
those who are mentioned in an unflattering way with living con- 
temporaries.* It is maintained that Horace, for the most part, 
assailed the people of his time under fictitious names. I shall show 
that this is not the case, for Horace did attack real persons to a 
greater extent than fictitious characters, and at the time the Satires 
were written the majority (over 65 per cent) of these persons were 
actually alive. 

I have divided the personal references into two classes: first, 
the references to unreal or fictitious characters, and, second, the 
references to real persons. The latter I have subdivided under two 
heads, the favorable and the unfavorable references, and each of 
these again into references to the living and to the dead. 

In some cases it is difficult to decide, with accuracy, to which 
class the reference belongs. There is, therefore, in those cases, 
room for difference of opinion; but in general we can be reasonably 
sure of the classification. 

To fictitious characters there are forty-five references, forty- 
three to type characters, and two? to characters mentioned only 
casually. There is only one favorable reference,’ and that is to 
Davus, the typical slave. On the other hand, there is an over- 
whelming number—forty-two—of caustic criticisms* such as those 


t Palmer, Horace’s Satires, Preface, pp. xiii-xv; Kiessling, Horace’s Satires, 
Preface, p. xiii. 

2 Trebonius, i. 4. 114; Volanerius, ii. 7. 15. 3 Davus, ii. 7. 2. 

4 Albius, i. 4. 27. 109; Albucius, ii. 2. 67; Avidienius, ii. 2. 55; Baius, i. 4. 110; 
Barrus, i. 7.8; Balbinus, i. 3. 40; Birrus, i. 4.69; Caelius,i. 4.69; Cicuta, ii. 3. 69. 175; 
Dama, i. 6. 38; ii. 5. 18. 101; Davus, ii. 7. 100; Dionysus, i. 6. 38; Fulvius, ii. 7. 96; 
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on Nasidienus, the vulgar noveau riche host; to Nomentanus, 
the spendthrift; to the parasites, gladiators, and slaves. The two 
characters merely mentioned are colorless. 

In referring to real characters, there are twenty-seven favorable 
references and fifty-eight unfavorable references. Each of these 
may be divided again into two classes, the references to the living 
and to the dead. Of the twenty-seven favorable references, eleven 
are to the dead and sixteen to the living;' but in comparison, the 
unfavorable remarks show a much larger percentage of the living, 
only eighteen being to the dead and forty to those still alive when 
the Satires were written.2. This shows that Horace was perfectly 


Hagne, i. 3. 40; Hellas, ii. 3. 277; Maenius, i. 1. 101; i. 3. 21. 23; Marius, ii. 3. 277; 
Menenus, ii. 3. 287; Milonius, ii. 1. 24; Mulvius, ii. 7. 36; Naevius, ii. 2. 68; Nasidie- 
nus, ii. 8. 1. 58. 75. 84; Nerius, ii. 3. 69; Nomentanus, ii. 8. 23. 25.62; Nomentanus, 
i. 1.101; i. 8.11; ii. 1. 22; ii. 3.175. 224; Novius, i. 3. 21; Opimius, ii. 3. 142; Paci- 
deianus, ii. 7. 97; Pantilius, i. 10. 78; Pantolabus, i. 8. 11; ii. 1. 22; Perellius, ii. 
3. 75; Pomponius, i. 4. 52; Porcius, ii. 8. 23; Priscus, ii. 7. 9; Rutuba, ii. 7. 96; 
Sabella, i. 9. 29; Sagana, i. 8. 25. 41. 48; Scetanus, i. 4. 112; Sisenna, i. 7. 8; Syrus, 
i. 6. 38; Trausius, ii. 2. 99; Ummidius, i. 1. 95. 


* To the dead: Aristophanes, i. 4. 1; Caesar, ii. 1. 11; Cratinus, i. 4. 1; Decius, 
i. 6. 20; Eupolis, i. 4. 1; Homer, i. 10. 52; Laelius, ii. 1. 65. 72; Lucilius, i. 10. 53. 
64-71; ii. 1. 29. 62; Polemon, ii. 3. 254; Scipio, ii. 1. 72; Valerius, i. 6. 12. 

To the living: Cocceius, i. 5. 50; Corvinus, i. 10. 29; Fonteius, i. 5. 32; Fon- 
danius, i. 10. 42; ii. 8. 19; Fuscus, i. 9. 61; i. 10. 83; Heliodorus, i. 5. 2; Maecenas, 
i. 6. 1. 110. 81; ii. 6. 41; i. 3. 64; ii. 3. 312; Octavius, i. 10. 82; Ofellus, ii. 2. 2. 
54. 112; Plotius, i. 5. 40; i. 10. 81; Pollio, i. 10. 42; Publicola, i. 10. 28; Turbo, ii. 
3. 210; Valgius, i. 10. 82; Varius, i. 5. 40. 94; i. 6.55; i. 10. 44. 81; Vergilius, i. 5. 40; 
iG. se 4. so. as. Sr. 

2 To the dead: Alpinus, i. 10. 36; Bolanus, i. 9. 11; Caesar, ii. 1. 19. 84; Calvus, 
i. 10. 19; Catullus, i. 10. 19; Ennius, i. 10. 54; Laberius, i. 10. 6; Laevinus, 1. 6. 12. 
19; Lucilius, i. 4. 6-13. 57; i. 10. 2. 56; ii. 1.17.75; Lupus, ii. 1. 68; Maltinus, i. 2. 25; 
Mettela, ii. 3. 239; Metellus, ii. 1. 67; Pediatus, i. 8. 39; Pythagoras, ii. 6. 63; Tigel- 
lius, i. 2. 3; i. 3.4; Varro Atacinus, i. 10. 46; Voranus, i. 8. 39. 

To the living: Arellius, ii. 6.78; Arrius, ii. 3. 243; Aufidius, i. 5.34; Balatro, ii. 
8. 33. 40. 64. 83; Barrus, i. 6. 30; Canidia, i. 8. 24. 48; ii. 8. 95; ii. 1. 48; Caprius, 
i. 4. 66. 70; Cassius, i. 10. 62; Catienus, ii. 3. 61; Catius, ii. 4. 88; Coranus, ii. 5. 57. 
64; Crispinus, i. 3. 139; i. 4.14; i. 1.120; ii. 1.7.45; Demetrius, i. 10. 79. 90; Fabius, 
i. 1.14; Fannius, i. 4. 21; i. 10. 80; Flavius, i. 6.72; Fufidius, i. 2.12; Fufius, ii. 3. 60; 
Gargonius, i. 4. 92; i. 2. 27; Hermogenes, i. 4, 72; i. 10. 18. 80. 90; Labeo, i. 3. 82; 
Lepos, ii. 6. 72; Messius, i. 5. 52. 54-69; Nasica, ii. 5. 57. 65. 67; Natta, i. 6. 124; 
Novii, i. 6. 121; Persius, i. 7. 2-4. 19. 22. 33; Petillius, i. 4. 94; i. 10. 26; Rex Rupiiius, 
i. 7.1; Scaeva, ii. 1. 53; Servilius, ii. 1. 21. 33; Sisyphus, i. 3. 47; Sulcius, i. 4. 65. 70 
Tillius, ii. 1. 49; Turius, ii. 1. 49; Varius, ii. 8. 63; Vibidius, ii. 8. 33. 
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fearless and straightforward in his praise as well as in his adverse 
criticisms, since he did not hesitate to use as illustrations the well- 
known people of this time. 

The unfavorable references include a large list of people. 
Among the dead, Horace sneers at Tigellius, the singer, Pediatus, 
the effeminate knight, and the poets, Calvus and Catullus. The 
references to contemporaries are no less severe, especially in the case 
of the poetasters, Cassius, Crispinus, and Fannius. He exposes 
Lepos, who dances badly, also Rupilius, and Gargonius, the fops. 
Especially bitter is his treatment of Hermogenes. 

Taking the references as a whole, there are twenty-eight that 
are favorable and one hundred and two that are unfavorable. 
This takes no account of those persons who are simply mentioned 
as too colorless to be considered in either class; and of the one 
hundred and thirty references I have found, as shown above, that 
only forty-five refer to fictitious characters, while the remaining 
eighty-five are to real persons. Hence, the evidence shows that 
Horace did use, to a greater extent, as illustrations, living contem- 


poraries. 
TABULAR SUMMARY 

















Favorable Unfavorable Total 
Fictitious types. ... 6. .ccceee I 42 43 
ES ee 2 2 
ME okidavernsskeenees I 44 45 
Real persons 
SE pian aceia siaiaidin wel ieieiace 16 40 56 
PE oho oa soenadeewanen II 18 29 
ee ere 27 58 85 
Total references.......... 28 102 130 




















THE RELATION OF THE ORGANIZED LIBRARY 
TO THE SCHOOL 


As has already been reported in the Journal (May, 1915, 
p. 382), the central topic for discussion by all departments of the 
Educational Conference of Academies and High Schools with the 
University of Chicago in April last was: “‘The Relation of the 
Organized Library to the School.” Among the reports presented 
for discussion to the classical group were the three following, 
published here for the first time. 





I. A MINIMUM CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


By Harry F. Scott 
University High School 


The following list of twenty books is presented as a suggestion 
for a minimum high-school classical library. No histories are 
included for the reason that the history department of the school 
will provide a certain number of books on Roman history in the 
library, and it is wise to avoid duplication so far as possible. 

In some instances, less expensive books can be obtained which 
may serve to replace some of those named below. Many books 
which are valuable and desirable have been omitted for lack of 
space, as the list had reached the limit set by the committee. Such 
a library should be regarded as only a beginning, to be increased as 
far as circumstances permit. 


Harpers’ Latin Dictionary. American Book Co. $6. 50. 

Smith and Hall’s English-Latin Dictionary. American Book Co. $4.00. 
Harpers’ Dictionary of Antiquities. American Book Co. $6.00. 

Ginn’s Classical Atlas. $1.25; or Kiepert’s Atlas. Stechert, $1.75. 
Any standard Latin grammar. 

Caesar’s Gallic War, ed. by Holmes. Clarendon Press. $2.90. 

Caesar’s Civil War, ed. by Moberly. Clarendon Press. $0.90. 

Cicero’s Orations, any standard edition with notes. 

Virgil’s Complete Works, ed. by Page. Macmillan. 3 vols. $1.25 per vol. 
Nepos, ed. by Rolfe. Allyn. $1.10. 

Sallust’s Catiline, ed. by Scudder. Allyn. $1.00. 

Abbott, History of Roman Political Institutions. Ginn. $1.50. 
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Johnston, Roman Private Life. Scott, Foresman. $1.50. 

, Latin Manuscripts. Scott, Foresman. $2.25. 

Strachan-Davidson, Life of Cicero. Putnam. $1.50. 

Boissier, Cicero and His Friends. Putnam. $1.75. 

Glover, Studies in Virgil. Arnold. $3.00. 

Gayley, Classic Myths. Ginn. $1.50. 

Miller, Two Dramatizations from Virgil. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
Becker, Gallus. Longmans. $1. 25. 








II. PERIODICALS AND RECENT ARTICLES OF INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS OF LATIN 


By CLarA SULLIVAN 
J. Sterling Morton High School 


The high-school library is a laboratory, where all departments 
come together to use their tools in common, i.e., books, periodicals, 
maps, etc. Following are some suggestions as to the use and selec- 
tion of this material: 

USES OF PERIODICALS 
Actual Latin phrases and expressions gleaned from magazines. 
English words derived from Latin. 
Paragraphs with words of Latin derivation underscored. 
Use of advertisements in magazines. 
Pictures and articles pertaining to Ancient Greece and Rome. 
Analogies between ancient times and the present. 


REFERENCES FOR LATIN STUDENTS 


“Olympic Idea,” Sloane, Century, July, 1912. 

“Mystery of the Arch of Constantine Unveiled,” Frothingham, ibid., January, 
1913. 

“Picturesque Dalmatia,” and “In and Near Athens,” Hichens, ibid., March, 
1913. 

“‘Caracalla’s Masterpiece,” ibid., March, 1913. 

“Inside Fiery Crater of Vesuvius,’’ Malladra, Cosmopolitan, January, 1913. 

“Tammany’s Rule in Caesar’s Time,” Ferrero, World To-day, November and 
December, 1911. 

“Map of Rome in Fourth Century,” Sci. Am. Supp. Cent., September, 1911. 

“Digging up Caesar’s Camp,” Harper’s Weekly, December 31, 1910. 

“What It Cost to Live in Imperial Rome,” Literary Digest, March 29, 1913. 

“Women of the Caesars,” Century, May, 1911. 

“Belgium,” National Geographical Magazine, September, 1914. 

“Olympic Games of 1916,” Collier’s Weekly, July 12 and August 16, 1913. 
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REFERENCES FOR INSTRUCTORS 


“Greek Genius,’”’ Chapman, Aélantic, July, 1914. 

“Pagan Morals,” Putnam, ibid., September, 1914. 

“Natural and Artificial Stimuli in Teaching Latin,’ National Education Asso- 
ciation Proceedings, 1910, pp. 499-504. 

“Roman Citizen,” Aélantic, August, 1913. 

“Greek Prose Romances,” Edinburgh Review, July, 1913. 

“Latin and Greek in Education,” University of Colorado Bulletin. 

English Teachers’ Bulletin, December 1, 1914. 

“‘Revivifying Classic Languages,”’ Dial, February 1, 1914. 

“Our Classical Recollections,” Tuell, Atlantic, December, 1914. 

“The Modern Greek and His Ancestry,” Thumb, Contemporary, January, 1914. 

“Classics and Bad Education,”’ Outlook, April, June, August, 1914. 

“‘Michigan Classical Conference,”’ School Review, March, 1914. 

Classical Journal, all numbers. 

Classical Weekly, all numbers, especially March, 1o15. 

“Comparison of First-Year Courses in Latin and German,” School Review, 
May, 1914. 

“Co-ordinating Latin with Other High-School Subjects,” ibid., April, 1914. 

“‘Effect of Non-Requirement of Latin,” idid., January, 1914. 

“Latin as a Vocational Study,” Journal of Home Economics, October, 1914. 

““Common People of Early Roman Empire,” Edinburgh Review, July, 1913. 

“‘Grandeur That Was Rome,” Dial, June 16, 1913. 

“Teaching of English and Study of Classics,” Educational Review, January, 
IQI5. 


Ill. THE TEACHING OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 





By Mary ZIMMERMAN 
John Marshall High School 


The work I have done in a small way in Roman antiquities has 
been an attempt to broaden the scope of the course in Latin; to 
enrich it by appealing to the imagination of the pupil, and by giving 
him a feeling of kinship for a civilization closely related to his own. 
My plan has been to assign to the most efficient pupils of the Cicero 
class ten or twelve of the topics taken from Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey’s very helpful pamphlet, Fifty Topics in Roman Antiquities 
(Allyn and Bacon). The following are the topics which I have 
recently used: 


1. The Roman Home-Life and Family. 
2. The Roman House. 








. 
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. The Roman Dress. 

. Roman Education. 

. Slavery among the Romans. 

. Trades and Practice of Medicine among the Romans. 
. Roman Books and Their Publications. 

. Roman Public Architecture. 

. Roman Architecture of Transit. 

to. Roman Religious Architecture. 

11. Roman Commemorative Architecture. 

12. The Roman Forum. 


00 ON Aun A WwW 


The pupils prepare papers of varying length upon the subjects. 
To facilitate their preparation, careful instructions are given in 
regard to references. In the case of architectural subjects, the 
buildings they are to describe are named specifically, and, as far 
as possible, those are chosen, copies of which are available in pic- 
ture post cards and Perry prints. A paper on a Roman house, for 
example, is certainly more intelligible with the ground plan of a 
house on the board before the pupils, and the postcards of the 
Pompeiian houses in their hands. 

The papers are submitted to me for suggestions and criticism, 
and the revised edition is then presented to the class. I appreciate 
the fact that the pupil who prepares the paper is the one who is 
especially benefited by that particular topic, and that the mere 
reading of the paper does not ordinarily give anything of permanent 
value to the rest of the pupils. But the presentation of the paper 
is always followed by some discussion; questions are asked and 
answered; whenever possible, the papers are supplemented by any 
knowledge I may have on the particular subject; and here, first- 
hand knowledge of Rome and Pompeii, however slight, is very 
helpful. In addition, the cards, the photographs, the illustrations 
in the reference books are in their hands. Moreover, all the other 
members of the class are encouraged to do some reading upon the 
topic under consideration. It is an indifferent pupil, indeed, who 
does not derive some benefit from ten or twelve such exercises. 

A paper on “‘The Roman Home and Family Life,” of more than 
passing interest, recently presented, will, perhaps, illustrate my 
plan more specifically. The pupil who prepared the paper had 
considerable imagination. She used that time-honored device 
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of a dream. She dreamed that she was a guest for several days at 
the home of a wealthy Roman praetor. The daughter of the house, 
Gaia, a young girl of her own years, was full of information, which 
she gave out upon the slightest provocation. During her visit, 
the little Chicago girl attended several important social functions, 
among others the naming of the first grandchild. We, in conse- 
quence, learned about the naming of a Roman baby, the family 
relation, the power of the father over his children, and the position 
of the mother in the home. Gaia’s cousin, who had recently been 
betrothed, was entertained at luncheon. This gave us an excellent 
opportunity to get some information about the food of the Romans, 
and the way it was served. Then, too, the prospective bride very 
willingly and very cheerfully told all she knew about the marriage 
ceremony. During the stay, a neighbor died, and we were given 
a detailed account of the Roman burial customs. But the crowning 
event of her visit was the banquet in honor of some distinguished 
friends of the praetor. I was rather amused at the clever way 
in which she managed so delicate a situation. She was altogether 
too modest to say she was at the banquet; Gaia told her that they 
could not attend, but father said they might look on. We, in 
turn, had a description of a formal social function given by an 
eyewitness. In the preparation of this paper, the pupil had read 
Preston and Dodge’s The Private Life of the Romans, and the 
corresponding chapters in Johnston and in Guhl and Koner. 
You will agree with me, I am sure, that this reading was of much 
value to her. 

A former pupil who is now a university student, when asked her 
opinion of these papers, said: ‘‘They made the work much more 
interesting, for we got so much nearer to things.” I think that 
this getting ‘‘so much nearer to things” is tremendously worth 
while. I believe that these little studies pay. They are of value 
in creating a sense of the reality of Roman life, a feeling of intimate 
acquaintance with the common, everyday things that entered into 
the experience of a young Roman. They help the pupils realize 
that the Romans did not limit their interests to subjunctives and 
gerundives, that they actually lived, and were not mere statues in 
an art museum; in a word, they help vitalize the work. 
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Book Redbiews 


Rémische Charakterképfe in Briefen vornehmlich aus Caesarischer und 
Traianischer Zeit. By C. Barpt. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 


1913. Pp. 434. M.9. 

The author-editor of this book states that there is a popular demand to 
know the personalities of men (and women) of antiquity. This wish of the 
public may not easily be realized, for though there are many highly graphic 
portraits, they are for the most part to be found either in poetry, or in historical 
works which are affected by artistic influence or tricked out with rhetoric. It 
is possible, however, through letters which were written without intent to 
influence the public to get at real personalities. In this book the editor allows 
letters, in German translation, to paint the personalities of the authors, and 
himself gives the setting for the picture. 

The selection of letters is mostly made, as the title of the book indicates, 
from those of Cicero (and his friends), and of Pliny. Yet a certain proportion 
of the correspondence of Cicero is subject to the objection that the letters were 
written with a view to their effect on a larger or smaller public besides the 
addressee, and this fact does not square with the rather naive assumption of 
the editor that the letters necessarily reveal the writer’s private thoughts. 

Cicero’s lack of understanding of the weakness of his own political situation, 
and the defects of his good qualities are forcibly pointed out in the editor’s 
summary, but Bardt has, apparently, no understanding of an independent 
politician—statesman, if you will—standing his own ground and fighting a 
righteous but losing battle. His comment runs thus: “Such is the end of a 
deeply unlucky man, doubly unlucky because not from without did ill fortune 
fall like a storm upon him and prove stronger than his stout heart, and because 
his own disposition ever drove him to undertake what he could not carry 
through because the frenzy which overmastered him always drove him to be 
willing to take on over-weighty opponents, because the ardour of his tempera- 
ment ever hindered both cool calculation of the situation and right valuation 
of people, because his character was his fate.” 

Such an estimate of Cicero certainly does not portray him as an inde- 
pendent politician, nor as a “public’”’ man, who, by circumstances, was forced 
to choose between two parties and two leaders—Caesar and Pompey—both 
of whom were breaking down what Cicero greatly valued, but rather as a 
politician in opposition, losing opposition, and therefore an “‘unpractical’”’ man. 

Objection may be made to the style which is rather ornate. Perhaps the 
rhetoric in the following passage, which describes the situation in the time of 
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Cicero, is pardonable in a book of popular type, but it easily leads to over- 
statement: “In einer Zeit ohne sittliche, religidse, politische Ideale, in einem 
Staate, dessen Formen mit seinem Wesen und seinen wahren Aufgaben in 
lacherlichem Widerspruche standen, waren blaues Blut, rotes Gold, scharfes 
Eisen die Zaubermittel jedes Erfolges.” 

The book is very well printed, and has a register of proper names and maps. 
It is a historical-psychological composite sketch of several interesting personal- 
ities and is presumably intended for those who do not know Latin. 

J. S. GALBRAITH 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 





Selected Letters of Pliny. Edited by G. B. Atten. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1915. Pp. 150, 12 mo. 

This neat little volume was put together for the help of students preparing 
for Pass Moderations at Oxford. The selections accordingly fill only about 
fifty pages of text, and the notes are made as brief as possible. Some of them 
therefore lack precision of accuracy, but on the whole they are well done for 
their purpose. The Introduction also is ample and well written, while the 
letters chosen for inclusion are all among the most interesting of Pliny’s com- 
positions. The book may very reasonably find a place in school or college 
classes where a short selection from the Letters is desired. 

One interesting point in Mr. Allen’s discussion of the “persecution” of the 
Christians in Bithynia invites comment. He thinks that the testimony of 
the perverts from the Christian faith ought not to be accepted as evidence that 
the Christians had given up the Agape, but only that the witnesses themselves 
had done so. But Pliny says (Ep. x. 96) that of this class of accused persons, 
all of whom finally confessed that they had once been Christians, but had 
discontinued their affiliation, some had ceased to be Christians long before the 
investigation. ‘This would certainly imply that others of the number were 
in no such good legal case, but had recently abandoned their faith, perhaps 
had disclaimed it this moment for the first time, under stress of the threatened 
punishment. The words quod ipsum in § 7 of course can apply only to the 
Agape (one would expect the plural guae omnia, or the like, and hardly ipsum, 
if the entire body of usages was meant to be included under the relative; 
quod ipsum must mean “which particular act,” and not “which customs, 
innocent though they were’’); and it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
accused would plead in extenuation that they themselves had given up the 
Agape after the publication of the governor’s edict forbidding hetaeriae, if 
they could plead that their entire connection with the church had been sur- 
rendered before the prohibition. Evidently the witnesses who claimed quod 
ipsum facere desisse post edictum meum were still members of the church at 
the date of the edict, and therefore were competent witnesses to any action 
of the church at that time, and not incompetent through earlier withdrawal, 
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as Mr. Allen appears to claim. And as their testimony about the Agape is 
given as a part of their statement about the general usages of the church, 
without any professed limitation at the end to their own personal action (Pliny 
does not say anything like quod se tamen ipsos facere desisse), it is but reasonable 
to conclude that the testimony by these competent witnesses was that the 


church suspended the Agape upon the issuance of the edict. 
E. T. M. 





Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne. Latin Text, edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by H. W. Garrop and R. B. Mowat. 
12mo, pp. lix+38+44. Oxford: Clarendon Press, rors. 


2s. 6d. net. 

The history of Charlemagne is of marked interest to the classicist on 
account of the emperor’s devotion to letters, and the widespread influence of 
his “Palace School,” in which Einhard was a shining light. Einhard’s biog- 
raphy of his imperial patron and friend is not infrequently praised as the finest 
literary product of his time. The present editors call it “the literary master- 
piece of the Middle Ages.” This estimate is probably just enough, but it may 
with equal justice appear to the reader that, if this be so, the Middle Ages were 
a waste profound as far as literature is concerned. Einhard’s evident model 
in composition is Suetonius—specifically the life of Augustus. Even his 
Latinity is greatly influenced by that writer. The life of Charlemagne would 
be more interesting linguistically if this were not the case, if Einhard’s Latin 
were not so scholastically formed, but exhibited more of the everyday style of 
his period. 

The editors have for the first time made easily accessible a good text of 
this most interesting document, competently equipped with introductions and 
notes for the reading of the ordinary student. Out of the three families into 
which the MSS appear to be properly classified they have selected the best 
representatives (one each of classes A and C, two of class B), of which they 
give the variant readings at the foot of the text-pages. This eclectic process is 
certainly justified, for the variants rarely exhibit anything but orthographical 
peculiarities. On their brief life of the author two small comments may be 
permitted. A recent writer has shown reason to doubt the earlier accepted 
statement that “by 821 a copy of Einhard’s work had already found a place 
in the Library of the monastery of Sindleozes-Auva”’; and the pagus qui 
dicitur Moingeuui, in which the prologue of Walafrid says Einhard was born, 
was perhaps not a village, but a countryside (Gaz). 

It hardly seems necessary to impugn the good faith of Einhard because of 
his omissions in certain parts of his narrative. The account of the Spanish 
expedition with the disaster “at Roncesvalles’’ may serve as an example. 
Important elements that appeal to the historian are disregarded by Einhard. 
But there seems no good reason for believing them to have been deliberately 
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suppressed by him. He devotes a whole chapter (c. 9) to the incident, but is 
more impressed by the attack on the return march than by the evident fact 
that the entire expedition was a curious thing that needed explanation. But 
Einhard had apparently none of the sense of the historian for inquiry, perspec- 
tive, and relations. That seems a sufficient explanation for his defects of 
omission here and elsewhere. Yet it must be conceded that even after Charle- 
magne’s death he would not be likely to record unfavorable reflections upon his 
actions; though this might well be on account of single-hearted admiration 
for his hero, which blinded his eyes to all defects. To nothing but a childlike 
ingenuousness of blind loyalty can be ascribed, for example, his declaration 
(c. 3) that the widow and children of Carloman fled to Italy nullis existentibus 
causis, spreto mariti fratre. A writer of ordinary perspicacity endeavoring 
to conceal unpleasant facts would surely not thus instruct a reader of common 
intelligence, in view of Charlemagne’s other acts and of the disappearance from 
human ken of the fugitives when Charlemagne later managed to lay hands 
upon them. No unscrupulousness could be so stupid as to assert such a palp- 
ably absurd thing as mullis existentibus causis. 

Did Charlemagne not know how to write? It is of course not to be 
wondered at that he ordinarily employed amanuenses, whatever his own facility 
with the pen. But Einhard says (c. 25), ‘““Temptabat et scribere tabulasque 
et codicillos ad hoc in lecto sub ceruicalibus circumferre solebat, ut, cum 
uacuum tempus esset, manum litteris effigiendis adsuesceret, sed parum 
successit labor praeposterus ac sero inchoatus.’’ This sounds on the face of 
it plain enough: Charlemagne in his mature or advanced age tried to learn 
how to write, practiced in his spare time, even in bed, but failed because he 
was too old when he began. But we are told that Charlemagne was an eager 
student of the liberal arts; that he was accomplished in Latin, and understood 
Greek also; that he had mastered (without writing ?) the complex art of astro- 
logical computations, to which he devoted much time and attention; that he 
began the composition of a grammar of his native tongue. Is it readily con- 
ceivable that a man of all these intellectual accomplishments and activities 
never had learned how to write in any style? Or that he could learn all these 
other things and yet be baffled in his most earnest endeavors to acquire the 
simple art of writing? Einhard nowhere says distinctly that Charlemagne 
could read. Are we not to understand that Einhard (no careful master of 
expression) takes ordinary reading and writing for granted in the case of a 
student like Charlemagne, and that when he speaks of his failure (or only lack 
of great success ?) in learning scriptura, he refers tosomething else? If Charle- 
magne had previously known how to write the current, crabbed, angular 
Merovingian hand, it might well have been difficult for him, no constantly 
practiced scribe, to train his stiffening and unaccustomed muscles to the satis- 
factory execution of the regular, rounded, formal bookhand (the Caroline 
minuscule) devised by the calligraphic specialists of his own “‘ Palace School,” 
and established in general use by his own efforts. How many middle-aged 
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men nowadays, accustomed to the occasional use of a pen, would find it easy 
or possible to acquire in odd moments ability to do the precise lettering that 
a draftsman turns off so swiftly and surely? It may well be that if Einhard 
had had at command our technical vocabulary of paleography, he would have 
said plainly that the emperor tried to acquire skill in the “‘ Caroline minuscule”’; 
but having no distinguishing appellation for this any more than for the ‘‘ Mero- 
vingian,”’ he merely said that Charlemagne “tried exercises in writing.’’ There 
can hardly be a question that the reference is not to the practice of the highly 
ornamental bookhand brought over by Alcuin from the York School, though 
Mr. Garrod appears to think this the only possible alternative to ordinary 
Merovingian, and therefore rejects it. 
E. T. M. 





The Defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus. 
By W. A. OLDFATHER and H. V. CANTER. University of 
Illinois (Studies in the Social Sciences, IV, 2), 1915. Pp. 118, 


8vo. $0.75. 

The special study here set forth does not so essentially concern itself with 
the defeat of Varus and the modern glorification of Arminius as with the question 
springing from that episode, whether the defeat forced and effected a decided 
change in the policy of Augustus regarding the settlement of the Roman frontier 
in this region. Most modern historians agree that Augustus had intended to 
push forward the limit of the Empire to the Elbe, but, consequent upon the 
failure of his arms in the Westphalian country, altered his determination, with- 
drew to the Rhine, and recommended to his successors the holding of that river 
as the formal boundary. With this almost unanimous majority judgment the 
essayists disagree. They maintain that the expeditions to the north of the 
Rhine were merely for disciplinary or demonstrative purposes; that Augustus 
never began nor intended to reduce the trans-Rhenane region to the form of a 
province, but only so to impress the neighboring tribes with the Roman power 
that they would cease to be actively hostile, and, settling down under a sort 
of Roman supervision, would constitute a buffer between Roman territory 
and the warlike communities beyond themselves. 

The argument of the essayists runs somewhat as follows: The ancient 
sources regarding the defeat of Varus and its consequences are discordant 
among themselves and distinctly rhetorical in tendency; they cannot safely 
be appealed to as authorities on the Augustan purposes and policies. The 
further arguments by which various modern writers have bolstered up the cur- 
rent opinion are not well founded. Rome surely never even began to introduce 
her government into this territory. Nor is there any sufficient reason why, 
if she had thus intended, the policy should have been given up. The defeat 
of Varus was certainly not a sufficient reason; and the whole condition of the 
character and action of Augustus in other directions as well as in this is defi- 
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nitely against the notion that his intention had ever been to extend Roman 
dominion to the Elbe. All that he meant to do and needed to do was to make 
Roman influence in that region predominant and thus to safeguard the actual 
frontier. This also is in accord with well-known Roman action in other frontier 
territories. 

This summary is naturally a very imperfect representation of the work of 
the essayists, which presents a minute analysis and criticism of the individual 
views of numerous ancient and modern writers, and fortifies the whole argument 
by voluminous footnotes—nearly three hundred of them, and many of them 
long. The essay is a good, solid piece of historical criticism, and ought to 
have permanent value and effect. To the writer of this notice it appears more 
effective in demolishing the certainty with which what we may call the tradi- 
tional view has been held than in proving it surely false. It may be conceded 
that the testimony of the ancient witnesses is conflicting and unreliable. 
Then we are thrown back upon the realm of probabilities, and about probabil- 
ities we must expect varying judgments. To take as examples one or two of the 
considerations urged in their own support by the essayists: it will not appear to 
all critics equally probable that Augustus cannot have contemplated the sub- 
jugation of this tract of German land because he was by character, principle, 
and action a man of peace, and did not fight for the acquisition of new territory, 
but only in self-defense, when war was forced upon him (does not this sound, by 
the way, strikingly like certain statements made about a much later Caesar ?). 
Nor would everyone be equally convinced that if Augustus had formed the 
plan of reducing this region, he never would have surrendered it in the face of 
military reverses. On the other hand, it would appear to some people quite 
onceivable that Augustus might ch ange his mind, in spite of, if not because of, 
the defeat of Varus, and leave to a more convenient season even the discipline 
of the Germans for that defeat (it took a long time for the Romans to avenge 
even Carrhae). Nor does the disagreement of historians about the reason for 
the projected conquest and the reason for the change of plan prove that no 
such scheme could have been in mind. It only proves at most that we are in 
uncertainty about it. One might go even farther: granted that the ancient 
writers are rhetorical and vain; yet the intimation or statement that a conquest 
of Germany was purposed may have had a sound foundation in their tradition. 
It can readily be seen that part of our difficulty arises from the fact that 
(granted its existence) the project was not very far advanced before its abandon- 
ment. There is not much material on which to work. 

The present writer is not a professed historian, and it is with diffidence that 
he even approaches the topic upon which the essayists have spent so much 
learning and consideration. But having gone as far as he already has, he may 
be permitted to state further the opinion (it is hardly more than that) which 
for many years he has been tentatively inclined to hold. The apparent belief 
of the ancients that Augustus contemplated the extension of Roman dominion 
in some form or other to the Elbe is. not readily to be disregarded. But it 
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may well have been in the emperor’s mind the consideration of a possibility 
rather than a formulated purpose. The military excursions into the region 
are so imperfectly known that judgment is difficult. But their apparent char- 
acter is such as to be consonant with the idea that they were experimental recon- 
naissances rather than definite movements of conquest or occupation (cf. the 
expeditions of Julius Caesar into Britain). And for some reason or reasons 
which we may only surmise, Augustus finally rejected the scheme that he had 
tentatively considered, and settled upon the Rhine as the formal boundary. 
The limitation appears to modern minds a wise one. It is far from certain 
that Augustus could have reached his final decision without experiment. 

Such a position as this the detailed investigations of the essayists do not 
appear to have rendered untenable, though a defense of it against their heavy 
artillery would doubtless call for more digging, and the exposition for more 


space. 
E. T. M. 





A Short History of Classical Scholarship, from the Sixth Century B.C. 
to the Present Day. By Str JoHN EpwIn SAnpys, Lirt.D., 
F.B.A. Cambridge: The University Press, 1915. Pp. xvit+ 
455, with 26 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The History of Classical Scholarship in three volumes by Sir John Sandys 
is well known to all classical scholars. That erudite work is by far the best for 
general reference, but rarely will a student read it from beginning to end “unless 
he be a very heroic seeker after knowledge.” 

The present book compresses into less than five hundred pages all the 
subjects dealt with more in detail in the larger work. Such a book should be 
of great value to students in our graduate schools, where the history of scholar- 
ship might well receive more attention than at present. 

The book contains twenty-six illustrations, mainly portraits of classical 
scholars. The spurious portrait of Hemsterhuis, found in the larger work (as 
well as in Gudeman’s Jmagines), has been replaced by the genuine likeness. 
The closing pages of the book deal with American scholarship, and among new 
names appear those of Goodwin, Wright, and Morgan. The portrait of no 
American scholar is found in the book, although the fine features of Professor 
Goodwin would have added much to its general attractiveness. 

The least satisfactory chapter of the book is that dealing with ‘‘Compara- 
tive Philology” (pp. 349-52). In all cases, references are given to the first 
edition of Giles’s Manual of Comparative Philology, although the second edition 
appeared in 1901. Delbriick’s Einleitung is nowhere mentioned, although it 
has already passed through five editions, and was long ago translated into 
English. On p. 351, Osthoff is spoken of as still living, but no mention is 
made anywhere of his best-known classical work, Zur Geschichte des Perfects im 
Indogermanischen (1884), which deals particularly with Greek and Latin. 
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The name of Michel Bréal does not appear, although his Essai de Sémantique 
was first published in 1897 and has replaced an awkward linguistic term with 
one far more convenient. Among Egger’s works (p. 369) should be included 
his Latini Sermonis Vetustioris Reliquiae Selectae (1843). As an additional 
mark of the “‘varied scholarship” of R. A. Neil (p. 404) should be mentioned 
his contribution to the translation (from the Pali) of the Jatakas, under the 
general editorship of Professor Cowell. 

On the whole, the book has been carefully carried through the press, but 
several misprints have been allowed to stand in the latter part of the work. 
These, for the most part, are easily detected by the scholar, but might not 
always be apparent to the younger student. Thus, p. 205, ]. 21, Erasmus 
died in 1536 (not 1563); p. 26, Mantfaucon’s great work is entitled Palaeo- 
graphia Graeca; p. 343, |. 4 from bottom, the date of Usener’s death should be 
1905; p. 415, l. 4, Thomas Arnold’s Thucydides appeared in 1830-35; p. 415, 
l. 25, Sir Henry Maine was born in 1822; p. 404, |. 2, Butcher’s well-known 
book should bear the title Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. There isa 
curious confusion of footnotes on pp. 306, 307. Footnote (1), which evidently 
should refer to Pattison’s Essays, I, 359 ff., has been lost, and is replaced by 
footnote (1) of the following page. Therefore the numerals in the body of the 
text and those of the footnotes do not correspond. The statement on p. 424, 
ll. 14 ff., is unintelligible, as it has been cut down from a fuller context in the 
large history, without rewording. Read “in the tenth volume of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology.” On p. 425, no mention is made of Morgan’s 
Addresses and Essays, which appeared just before his death. Add also his 
translation of Vitruvius published posthumously. Under Merriam, p. 428, 
should be noted his edition of Herodotus, Books vi and vii. 

In any account of the progress of classical studies in America, at least 
passing mention should be made of Charles Eliot Norton who was a humanist 
of wide interests and must always be remembered in connection with the 
founding of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

The book is provided with an excellent index and is gaily clad in a jacket 


of light blue. 
G. C. ScoGcIN 
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